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This new kind of transistor 


T's an entirely new ind of transis- 
tor, developed by Philco scientists, 
and it solves two major problems that 
to date have blocked the widespread 
use of transistors in electronic 
applications. 


For this new Philco Research devel- 
opment (called a surface-barrier tran- 
sistor) contributes the ability, first, to 
operate at high frequencies with low 
power consumption, and, second, to 
be mass produced with precision at 
high speed. 

Translate this into hard, practical 
terms and you get, for the first time, 
such things as— 


...atiny, high frequency military 
radio set that is powered only by two 
penlight cells, yet has a daily operating 
life of months. 


breaks the barrier 


to electronic 


application... 


. a match-box size transmitter, 
activated by sea water, that sends an 
automatic homing signal for rescue 
operations and other possible services. 


.. . and, eventually, compact elec- 
tronic computers that will perform all 
the functions of the present, bulky, 
vacuum tube-type, yet uses only 
1/1000th as much electric current! 


To solve this basic research problem, 
Philco engineers etched Germanium 
electrochemically to an incredible 
thinness, with a tolerance of half the 
wave length of visible light! This 
made it possible, for the first time, 
to employ Germanium for its surface 
characteristics only, without the draw- 
backs of its ¢mternal composition. 


Here, once again, is an example of 
the results flowing from Philco’s con- 


tinuing program of basic research. 
Though still in its engineering phase, 
the surface-barrier transistor will 
ultimately mean not only new military 
applications, but will spread its bene- 
fits to 90% of the five billion dollar 
electronics industry, including more 
civilian. production utilizing the mar- 
vels of electronics. It is from research 
of this kind that the name PHILCO 
becomes a unique standard for achieve- 
ment in Television ... Radio... 
Refrigerators .. . Freezers . . . Elec- 
tric Ranges .. . and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM ~ bon i L C O RESEARCH 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND RETAINED EARNINGS 















































































































<> ‘Tobacco Products eee 
= Sales (less discounts, returns, and allowances).... $253,933,462 $214,508,482 
i. Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, Advertising, and 
—— Administrative Expenses 232,777,823 201,096,117 
Pog, Operating Income . $ 21,155,639 $ 13,412,365 
a“ CR Ooi ccc ecscainccsinscacccscatiininnce 152,148 255,184 
7 $21,307,787 $13,667,549 
/ af Interest Expense ..............::ccccsecceseees 2,520,216 2,026,607 
Fi y oy Income before Taxes on Income. ..............c:ssse+ess000 $ 18,787,571 $ 11,640,942 
Fog Dien Federal Income Tax........ $ 9,503,000 $5,798,000 
\ if Federal Excess Profits Tax..............ccccccccssessssssesees 1,712,000 72. 
Su Old Gold State Income Taxes............ 79,000 214,000 
PS Total Taxes on Income $ 11,594,000 $ 5,940,000 
ae? crcanettes ond Gat Net Income $ 7,193,571 $ 5,700,942 
é. wo KING SIZE plaice bc Retained Earnings at beginning of year............ 29,413,840 28,143,205 
(< Cshiabion tind Gndeiprhind = °° GREE EE 
ra ividends on Preierre oc per share 686,000 
Dividends on Common Stock ($1.60 - share . . 
in 1953, $1.50 in 1952). 4,457,477 3,744,307 
$_5,143,477 $_ 4,430,307 
Retained Earnings at End of Year................::.c00+ $ 31,463,934 $ 29,413,840 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
December 31 December 31 
CURRENT ASSETS: 1953 1952 CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1953 1952 
RAGE ee ee $ 7,622,449 $ 8,547,344 — eae $ ss $ —— 
: ccounts payable ................. 4.450, t 
ane ie ae Debentures due within one yea 950,000 600, 
1952 for doubtful accounts and cash Accrued taxes ...... usd 12,042,934 6,502,735 
Aaa RRS 11,629,297 9,602,442 ——— payrolls —— — 
Other accounts receivable...................... 453,609 323,262 ee ama, : 317,409 a1 M68 
ret (at average cost) : cseaniiia ‘a . Total current liabilities ............ $ 44,163,027 $ 62,111,493 
tobacco .. ,690, 093,684 LONG-TERM DEBT: 
Manufactured stock and revenue Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
stamps 14,188,749 10,365,707 October 1, 1963 ($600,000 to be re- 
Materials and supplies .......... Kicataiteen 4,847,955 4,548,705 7 tired ee phew ES es $ 14,800,000 $ 15,400,000 
wenty-five Year Debentures, due 
Total current assets..................-5 $155,432,525 $143,481,144 March l, 1876 ($350,000 on tka ae anil 
tired annually to 1975)................0.00 650, 
PEND EQUIPMENT —a, ber Bg J oom 
AND ue April 1, 5,000 to 
(As adjusted December 31, 1932 by au- retired annually 1956-1977)................ 22,500,000 —_ 
thorization of stockholders, plus sub- Total long-term. debt ................+ $ 51,950,000 $ 30,400,000 
=. additions at cost, less retire- CAPITAL AND sal 
To $ 99187 $866,529 6 Cumulative Preferred Stock (par 
Buildings and building equipment 7,979,883 7,130,775 ' value $100 per share) — 
Machinery and equipment.............. é oe j aie authorized 199 516 shares; —_—" oo 
: ‘ issue , Se 800, y 
Less accumulated —— — 8,174,245 7,519,378 mene Stock (par value $10 per 
Total property, plant, an share)— 
i i” Sa $ 16,218,639 $ 15,085,844 authorized 5,600,000 shares; 
oa het issued 2,852,854.89 shares in 1953, 
PREPAID EXPENSES AND 2,496,281.89 in 1952.00... 28,528,549 24,962,819 
DEFERRED CHARGEGS................ $1,387,373 $1,340,361 a opm paid-in capital or a 
toc. 
UNAMORTIZED DEBENTURE — 8,085,578 3,643,853 
DISCOUNT AND EXPENSE........ $ 952,550 $ 424,655 Earnings seteined Ser use in the 
BRANDS, TRADE MARKS, AND ; ; aban er ere 31,463,934 29,413,840 
G $ $ earnings $ 77,878,061 $ 67,820,512 
ToTAL $173,991,088 $160,332,005 ToTaL $173,991,088 $160,332,005 
Notes: 


(1) Asa result of restrictions contained in the debenture indentures on the germane of dividends on common stock and the purchase, redemp- 


tion, or retirement of such stock, the amount which could have been expended for such purposes at December 31, 1953 was limited to $9,550,094. 


(2) Funds held by disbursing agents for payment of preferred and common dividends, debenture interest, etc., aggregating $2,246,977 at 
December 31, 1953 and $511,918 at December 31, 1952, and the related liabilities, have been excluded from the balance sheet. 
(3) Provision for depreciation amounted to $1,051,457 in 1953 and $950,870 in 1952. 





AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS - 


ESTABLISHED 1760 





Other Products 


Cigarettes 
MURAD 


HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 
FRIENDS 
INDIA HOUSE. 


Cigars 


_ VAN BIBBER 


BETWEEN 
THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 





a look at 1953... 
with an eye to the future! 





BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 


The highlights of our 1953 
operations are reviewed on 
this page from our current 
Annual Report. The story 
it tells is one of continuing 
growth. 


If you would like a copy of 
the complete Report, we'll 
be happy to send you one. 


ASSETS 1953 1952 INVESTMENTS 1953 1952 
Long term debt ....$ 8,500,000 $ 9,000,000 
. Reserves wee 1,146,896 621,504 
Investments in 

other companies .. 50,000 95,000 Preferred shares 3,802,800 3.84 
Other assets 1,187,546 1,254,614 meanelincnne-anin Usizealedrorner green 

Common shares .... 8,500,000 8,500,000 

Properties, plants & Retained net i 11,694,428 9,370,133 

equipment—net ... 25,531,685 23,907,411 ea ee ee a6 


Additional paid 
Deferred charges ... 898,754 590,448 in capital 634,615 634,615 


$34,278,739 $31,966,252 $34,278,739 $31,966,252 


Working capital ....$ 6,610,754 $ 6,118,779 








Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
Executive Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Operating eight cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, 
: Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 13,350,000 BARRELS 
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Dear Mev Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 

‘me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 






































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[-] Increase in value 


Name 


Address 





City & State 


Just fill in and mail to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department 1-SE 


MERRILL LYNCH, . 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life’’ 





BENEATH THE BROAD ATLANTIC 


your voice will travel the world’s 


first transoceanic telephone cable 


A dream almost as old as the tele- 
phone itself is moving toward reality 
today. Work has begun on a 2000- 
mile voice cable that will cross “the 
mountains beneath the sea” to con- 
nect the United States and Canada 
with the British Isles. 


Through it you will speak to 
Europe as easily and clearly as you 
talk to a business associate across 
town. Amplification for your voice 
will be accomplished about every 40 


miles by vacuum tube repeaters built 
into the cable and designed to oper- 
ate continuously for many years. 


The new cable will cost about 
$35,000,000 and will be a joint proj- 
ect of the Bell System, the British 
Post Office, and the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion. On its completion, in 1956, it 
will have three times the capacity 
of present radiotelephone circuits 
between New York and London. 


General route of the new transatlantic tele- 
phone cable system. Conversations and radio 
programs will travel a new Bell Radio Relay 
route to Nova Scotia, and then will go through 
cable to Newfoundland and Great Britain. 


Many years of telephone research 
and development have brought the 
cable into being. Telephone men 
and women, telephone investors, and 
the American people can well be 
proud of this giant stride forward 
in the continuing job of providing 
ever better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









New Construction— 


Major Business Prop 


Outlays for new building, and contracts awarded for 
future projects, are each setting new seasonal peaks. 


This influence will help stem the trade readjustment 


pres Federal spending and the 
necessity for business to work 
off excessive inventories have resulted 
in a decline of about ten per cent in 
industrial production since last July. 
So far, consumer outlays for goods 
and services have not been appreci- 
ably affected, but it has been antici- 
pated that there would be at least 
a slight dip this year in expenditures 
for new construction and for new in- 
dustrial equipment. If these down- 
turns materialize, they may tip the 
scales just far enough in the wrong 
direction to induce individuals to 
postpone non-essential purchases, in 
which case the business readjustment 
will be prolonged beyond the limits 
within which it could otherwise be 
confined. : 


Economic Influence 


It is still too early to tell whether 
plant and equipment outlays by busi- 
ness will perform as anticipated. 
Those scheduled for the first quarter 
exceeded the total for the similar 
period of the record-breaking year 
1953, but it is quite possible that de- 
clines later on will bring a full-year 
drop of four per cent, as predicted, or 
even more than this. But so far new 
construction has been advancing in- 
stead of declining, and a continuation 
of this trend would more than wipe 
out the adverse effect of any likely 
dip in capital outlays. 

New construction has set new 
peaks in every year since 1947, when 
it amounted to $16.7 billion. Last 
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year’s total was over $34.8 billion. As 
an economic influence, new construc- 
tion outweighed business capital ex- 
penditures, which amounted to only 
$27.8 billion. (There is some duplica- 
tion between the two, of course, since 
outlays for new plants are counted in 
both totals, but this duplication 
amounted to only about $8.5 billion 
in 1953.) If maintenance and repair 
expenditures, which have exceeded 
former records in every year since 
1943 and amounted to around $12 
billion last year, are added to the 


cost of new work, the major influence 
of construction on the economy be- 
comes obvious. 

It has been anticipated that new 
building would decline by some two 
per cent this year to around $34 bil- 
lion, with non-farm residential activ- 
ity accounting for $870 million of the 
dip, industrial building for some $435 
million, farm construction $175 mil- 
lion and military and naval facilities 
$125 million. According to the pre- 
liminary estimates, there would be 
partially offsetting increases of $300 
million for highways, $200 million for 
schools, $150 million for commercial 
building and $135 million for public 
utility work. 

There appears no reason as yet to 
challenge the prospective gains; in 
fact, some of them may be larger than 
expected. But the projection for non- 
farm housing appears to have been 
overly pessimistic. Expenditures for 
this. purpose in January, and again 
in February, were the largest ever - 
recorded for these months except in 
1951. Gains over comparable 1953 
levels were small, but it is gratifying 
that any gains whatever were re- 
corded. There was a very substantial 
increase (59 per cent) in the number 
of house plans filed by builders for 
Veterans Administration appraisal, 
indicating that housing activity is 
Please turn to page 31 
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his week FINANCIAL WorLD adopts a 

new, modernized cover. As some of our 
older readers may recall, FINANCIAL 
Wortp has changed its cover in keeping 
with the times on a number of occasions 
since the magazine was founded 51 years 
ago last October. The new format is the 
result of a continuing program of critical 
self-analysis aimed at providing our readers 
with timely, reliable investment information 
clearly and quickly. This policy, of course, 
applies to the aesthetic appearance of our 
cover as well as it does to the contents. 


Featured this week—in what might 
be likened to showtime’s final curtain 
call—is a strikingly fresh view of the 
Lower Manhattan Island scene which 
for over a decade had been a perma- 
nent fixture of FINANCIAL Wor Lp’s 
cover. It was taken, as some readers 
might like to know, looking North 
from Governor’s Island by photog- 
rapher Charles Phelps Cushing. 
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Chrysler Girds for Competition 


Loan of $250 million, to be used for expansion and 
modernization, serves notice that company is out to 


recapture its former share of the automobile market 


pee 1936 through 1941, Chrysler 
consistently accounted for just a 
little less than one-fourth of the pas- 
senger car market, whether measured 
by production or by U. S. new car 
registrations. The company ranked 
slightly ahead of Ford, and these two 
combined just about equaled the 45 
per cent share of the market held by 
General Motors, leaving around 10 
per cent for the independents. Com- 
parisons for the strike-bound year 
1946 are irrelevant, and in 1950 
Chrysler was hampered by a strike 
while its competitors were not, but 
in the other postwar years through 
1952 Ford maintained its prewar 
share, GM and Chrysler each dropped 
some two and one-half percentage 
points and the independents took over 
about 15 per cent of the total, thanks 
to supply problems besetting the large 
companies together with the insatiable 
public demand for cars. 

But within the past year or so, 
there have been some _ substantial 
shifts. The small independent produc- 
ers have been in a sales squeeze ever 
since the latter part of 1952, and by 
January of the current year they ac- 
counted for only 7.1 per cent of new 
car registrations and only 5.5 per cent 
of production (they export relatively 
fewer of their cars than do the Big 
Three), while in February their share 
of output shrank to 4.8 per cent. But 
Chrysler has received no benefit from 
this trend. 

The independents’ loss was almost 
exclusively GM’s gain through the 
first half of 1953; since then, Ford 
has also shared in the gravy while 
Chrysler has lost ground. In August 
and September, the latter’s share of 
the market fell below 19 per cent, 
and in January of the current year it 
was only 17.9 per cent. The cotn- 
pany’s production has suffered even 
more than that during recent months 
due to the necessity of lightening 
heavy dealer inventories; Chrysler’s 
output was only a little over 14 per 
cent of the industry’s total in August, 
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Chrysler Corporation 


Earned 


Sales Per *Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends Price Range 

1936.. $667.1 $7.13 $6.00 693%4—42% 
ar. 769.8 5.83 500 675%—23 

1938. . 413.3 216 100 444—17% 
1939. . 549.8 424 2.50 47%4—263%4 
1940... 744.6 434 2.75 457%—26% 
1941.. 888.4 4.61 3.00 36%—20% 
1942.. 623.7 1.78 1.75 35%—21% 
1943.. 886.5 268 150  42%4—33%4 
1944.. 1,098.1 285 150  49%—38% 
1945.. 9945 431 1.50 70%—45% 
1946.. 870.0 3.09 1.50 70%—37% 
1947.. 1,362.6 7.72 2.87% 664%—42% 
1948.. 1,567.9 10.25 4.00  6534—505% 
1949.. 2,084.6 15.19 5.25 68%4—44% 
1950.. 2,190.7 14.69 9.75 84%4—62% 
1951.. 2,546.7 827 7.50 823%—65% 
1952.. 2,601.0 9.04 600 98 —68%, 
1953.. 3,347.9 859 6.00 a96%4—5834 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1926. a— 
1954 low (to March 17), 56%. 





September and January, and fell to 
11.4 per cent in February. 

Even worse, operating income fell 
last year despite an increase in sales 
of nearly 30 per cent over the record 
1952 level. Depreciation and amorti- 
zation charges rose substantially, but 
this added burden was almost exactly 
offset by lower income tax accruals. 
Part of the narrowing of profit mar- 
gins in 1953 was caused by the 
increase, both absolute and relative, in 
the volume of low-margin defense 
work, which exceeded $650 million 
last year (some 20 per cent of sales) 
against $360 million, or 14 per cent of 
sales, in 1952. 

Military business is scheduled to 
decline this year, and expiration of 
EPT (which cost Chrysler $13 mil- 
lion, or $1.50 a share, in 1953) will 
also help increase profit margins. But 
a good deal of additional work re- 
mains to be done if the company is to 





improve its cost position and recap- 
ture its former share of the increas- 
ingly competitive automobile market. 

The management has not an- 
nounced just what steps will be taken 
in this direction, but lack of funds 
will not be an obstacle. The company 
has arranged to borrow $250 million 
from the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany at 334 per cent interest, these 
funds to be drawn down over a three- 
year period starting July 1, 1954. The 
terms of the loan are interesting; it 
has a maturity of 100 years, though 
the company can prepay one-fifth of 
the sum in any year without penalty, 
and after January 1, 1962, either 
party can convert it into-a 20-year 
loan at a lower interest rate. This 
will be the first time Chrysler has had 
any debt outstanding since 1936. 

This financing is to be applied to 
expansion and modernization of fa- 
cilities, and to working capital, and 
serves notice that the management has 
no intention of accepting the com- 
pany’s recent competitive reverses 
complacently. Acquisition of Briggs 
Manufacturing and the recent decision 
to manufacture power steering de- 
vices instead of buying them from out- 
siders apparently represent merely 
first steps in a cost-cutting program 
which eventually may not only bene- 
fit earnings directly, but permit price 
reductions, thereby improve the com- 
petitive position of the company’s 
products, and thus stimulate earnings 
still more. 

This is likely to be a long term 
proposition. In the cut-throat auto- 
mobile industry, business lost to 
other producers is not easily or 
quickly regained. Ford is a much 
more formidable competitor today 
than it was in the early ’thirties, when 
Chrysler and GM stole almost half of 
its business within three years, and 
the amount of volume which can be 
taken away from the independents 
(who are strengthening their posi- 
tion through mergers) is much small- 
er than in past years. At present and 
prospective earnings levels, the $6 
annual dividend rate is not entirely 
secure (as is evidenced by the yield 
of practically 10 per cent afforded 
at the current quotation of 63), but 
the substantial drop in the price of 
the stock since the end of 1952 un- 
doubtedly discounts a large share of 
the company’s difficulties. 
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15 Preferreds Facing 


Payments on Arrears 















ffhand, one would not be inclined 

to attach investment merit to a 
umulative preferred stock which has 
allen in arrears on its dividend pay- 
ments. While the investor concerned 
mainly with income and capital ap- 
preciation can hardly be expected to 
ave confidence in such a corporation, 
nevertheless preferred stocks with 
dividend arrears frequently have been 
the source of veritable windfalls for 
far-seeing investors with confidence 
in the ability of a particular corpora- 
tion to work its way out of a bad situ- 
ation and thereafter to operate profit- 
ably. Business history is replete with 
instances of enterprises which either 
got off to a bad start, or encountered 
business vicissitudes which forced 
deficit operations for a time, only to 
enjoy later a prolonged period of 
prosperity. Some of the leaders of 
American industry today had early 
periods of hard sledding. 

The recent years of national pros- 
perity have enabled many corpora- 
tions to overcome difficulties which 
had once threatened their very ex- 
istence. Earnings have been ploughed 
back into plant and equipment, Fields 
have been resurveyed, policies re- 
vamped. Improved earnings have 
enabled dividend arrearages to be 
reduced or eliminated and the busi- 
ness established on a firm foundation. 

Currently, the Bush Terminal 
Building illustrates the potentialities 
for profit that are to be found in pre- 
ferred stocks of basically sound com- 
panies which, during periods of poor 
business returns were unable to main- 
tain dividends on preferred stocks. 
Prior to 1949 it accumulated unpaid 
dividends of $54.25 on its 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred issue. Since 
then it has paid the full 7 per cent each 
year, but nothing on the arrears. 
Meanwhile earnings have improved. 

Six months ago the stock was sell- 
ing around 125, the return of 5.6 per 
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A list of senior stocks with back dividends. Some payments 
ave been made this year and earnings prospects suggest that 


others may arrange to pay off all or part of their arrears 


cent or so hardly suggesting that any 
early payment might be expected on 
account of back dividends. But in 
November the directors decided to 
pay $23.25 of the arrears on January 
2 of this year, as well as the usual 
$1.75 quarterly dividend. A bit later 
it was decided to liquidate the re- 
maining $31 of arrears in two pay- 
ments, April 1 and July 1, making a 
total of $57.75 in arrears and current 
dividends to be paid to the stockhold- 
ers Ovér a Six months period. 


Western Maryland 


Another back dividend preferred 
which has repaid its holders well in 
recent years is Western Maryland’s 
7 per cent issue. The road wants to 
recapitalize and is endeavoring to 
formulate a plan that will meet the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a plan submitted last 
year having been unacceptable. Is- 
sued in 1918, the issue paid dividends 
in only two years prior to 1940. It 


has been paying at the full $/ rate 
since then, and also has been cutting 
into its arrearages. It paid off $7 in 
1951 and again in 1952, increasing 
the amount to $8 last year. It still is 
$124.50 a share in arrears, and with 
earnings running at a high level is 
likely to reduce that amount substan- 
tially before any reorganization plan 
can become effective. At that time 
the issue probably will be exchanged 
for new securities. 

Other instances also might be cited 
of large redemptions of back divi- 
dends, among them the repayments 
made by the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis on its 6 per cent issue. The 
stock was $87.50 in arrears in 1947, 
the year in which the Chesapeake & 
Ohio disposed of its control of the 
road. Since 1947 the road has made 
its regular $6 payments annually and 
in addition, in the five years 1947 
through 1951, it paid off the entire 
$87.50 of arrears. 

The accompanying tabulation of 
15 back-dividend preferreds is made 
up entirely of issues which made pay- 
ments in 1952 or 1953, or both, or 
may be expected to appear on the 
dividend list this year. Eight al- 
ready have paid, or declared divi- 
dends this year, and six are on a cur- 
rent-or-better dividend basis. Of 
these, Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas is- 
sues appear to be in about the best 
position. 


Preferred Stocks With Dividends in Arrears 





ay -———- Dividends —-- Arrears Call Recent 
Stock “4952 1953 1952 1953 *1954 Per Share Price Price 
Alleghany Corp. $53 
“Re - —- ye ne 8 $5.68 a$1.10 $4.37% ". 37% None $125.12%4105 150 
Armour & Co. $6 cv... _b14.28 b20.68 3.00 None 13.50 115 90 
Bush Term. Bldgs. 7% 46.54 45.19 7.00 ; 00 $57.75 cNone 100 131 
Central of Ga. Ry. 5% 14.40 .... None None _ 10.00 5.00 100 70 
Crystal Oil Ref. $6... 6.02 4.06 4.50 4.50 1.00 156.50 115 155 
Cudahy Packing 444% 6D70.59 b5.43 4.50 None None 5.621% 100 55 
Graham-Paige 5% cv. 
$25) ... ow - we —e 0.58 6.76 1.25 1.25 0.62% 6.25 27% 23 
Intl Rys., Cent. Am 
5% a AP EES er eee 8.07 6.65 1.25 3.75 None 43.50 Not 45 
Long-Bell Lumber 
on re a Ag ‘ea - 1.94 al.17 1.95 1.64 0.38 85.42 Not 26 
Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas 7% “A”..... 11.32 a7.62 None 5.00 3.50 149.00 110 63 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart- 
ford 5% cv......... 15.45 9.00 7.00 5.00 400 100 58 
United Dye & Chem- 
ical 71%. bnadie 08 D8.97 . None 1.75 None 43.75 107% 67 
Va.-Carolina Chemical 
Aes RR eee £19.79 e2.59 6.00 6.00 3.00 73.50 105 125 
Waitt & Bond $2 ($30) 1.71 1.90 None None 0.52%4 13.47% 35 14 
Western Maryland 7% 32.41 43.25 14.00 15.00 None 124.50 Not 180 
“Declared or paid to March 17. +After payment of 1954 dividends thus far declared. a—Nine 


months. b—Year ended October 31. 
D—Deficit. 


c—After July 1. 


e—Six months. f—Year ended June 30, 1953. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Encaustic Tiling C+ 

At 9, stock is speculative, although 
it provides a 6.7% return on 60c an- 
nual dividend, An important producer 
of glazed wall tile, decorative strips, 
inserts and bathroom accessories, 
American Encaustic Tiling reported 
a 7 per cent sales gain in 1953. How- 
ever, higher costs and expenses held 
earnings to $1.05 a common share, 
compared with $1.07 a year earlier. 
Operations have been at full capacity 
so far this year, and although at the 
beginning of March the backlog 
equaled more than three months’ pro- 
duction at the maximum operating 
rate, the company is making no plans 
for expansion of its facilities. 


Budd Company C+ 

Diversification lends some stability 
to cyclical shares; recent price 12. 
(Pays $1 annually.) Experiencing 
record sales in 1953, 13 per cent 
above the previous year, and earnings 
of $2.88 a share, up from $2.42 in 
1952, management expects a reason- 
ably good automotive year in 1954 de- 
spite adjustments for large inven- 
tories. Budd has been affected by cut- 
backs in the auto industry and reduc- 
tions in defense orders, but these have 
been compensated for by broad di- 
versification of the company’s activi- 
ties and by the stabilizing influence of 
its railway passenger car business. 
Budd currently has orders for 254 
stainless steel passenger cars, assuring 
capacity operations for that division 
throughout this year. Foreign demand 
for Budd’s railway cars is gradually 
increasing. 


Certain-teed Products C+ 

Position in cyclical building field 
makes stock speculative; recent price 
15, (Paid $1 in 1953; 37%4c so far 
this year.) Certain-teed, through sev- 
eral common stock purchases, has ac- 
quired working control of Valspar 
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Corporation, paint and varnish pro- 
ducer. Owning 244,475 shares, or 43 
per cent of the outstanding stock, Cer- 
tain-teed has placed five representa- 
tives on the eight-man Valspar Board 
of Directors. The stock purchases 
were financed entirely out of working 
capital. A merger of the two firms is 
not contemplated at present. Certain- 
teed’s 1953 sales amounted to $62 
million, and those of Valspar ap- 
proached $10.6 million. 


Commonwealth Edison A 

Stock, now at 40, is a@ quality in- 
come issue with strong growth po- 
tential. (Pays $1.80 to yield 4.5%.) 
Company will distribute stock of its 
newly-formed Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. to stockholders in annual install- 
ments over a period of years, begin- 
ning next August. Formal authoriza- 
tion will be voted by directors late 
in June, at which time, details of the 
plan will be disclosed. But, mean- 
while, the gas subsidiary will make a 
public offering of 400,000 common 
shares (about May 1, 1954). The par- 
ent company also reminds holders of 
the $1.32 and $1.40 preferred ($25 
par) that they must convert into com- 
mon (share for share) before the 
record date in June if they wish to 
participate in the stock distribution. 
The 1953 annual report showed sales 
of both electricity and gas at record 
highs and net per common share up 
to $2.38 from $2.25 in 1952. 


Crucible Steel Cc 

This speculative stock, now at 24, 
represents a marginal producer of 
specialty steels. (Paid 2% stock thus 
far in 1954; paid 2% stock four times 
in 1953.) Crucible has joined forces 
with National Research Corp. by pur- 
chasing 50 per cent of the voting 
stock of the latter’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, Vacuum Metals Corp. 
The latter is the country’s only com- 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


mercial producer of high purity met- 
als and alloys that are melted by this 
vacuum process. Capacity, now at the 
rate of $1 million annually, will be 
expanded by over 500 per cent within 
the next 12 months. During the year, 
also, the company and Kemington 
Arms each purchased $500,000 of the 
capital stock and each lent $2.2 mil- 
lion to Rem-Cru Titanium. Crucible 
Steel’s sales were a record $232.3 
million for 1953 and earnings were 
$5.28 per share, compared with sales 
of $180.3 million and earnings of 
$5.66 in 1952 (adjusted for 1953 
stock dividends. ) 


Douglas Aircraft B 

Rise of stock to 109 reflects im- 
proved earnings and impending stock 
split. (Paid $2.50 thus far in 1954; 
$6.50 im 1953.) With current back- 
log of $2% billion, or enough to en- 
sure at least two years’ production, 
dollar volume in 1954 should compare 
favorably with the record amount of 
$874 million in 1953, which was up 
67 per cent over the 1952 results. The 
elimination of EPT should boost 
1954 earnings which were $15.46 per 
share in 1953 and $8.99 in 1952. The 
company now produces 12 different 
types of aircraft, 10 of which are 
military. Government business pre- 
dominates, accounting for 88 per cent 
of the 1953 volume. Last year the 
company delivered 75 commercial 
planes, nearly three times the number 
of its nearest competitor. In addition 
to having an interest in the guided 
missile development program, Doug- 
las does $100 million annually in 
parts business. On April 2, 1954, 
stockholders will vote to authorize a 
two-for-one stock split. 


Duquesne Light B 

Now at 30, stock has been a con- 
sistent dividend payer since 1916. 
(Paid $1.55 in 1953; 80c so far im 
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954.) The company is scheduled to 
wild and operate the first full-scale 
tomic-powered electric plant. Its 
;oposal was the most acceptable of 
ine submitted to the Government 
nd a formal agreement is being 
orked out. Duquesne agreed to 
urnish the site, to construct the gen- 
rating facilities and operate them 
nt its own cost, including the reactor 
to be built by Westinghouse Elec- 
tic). In addition, company would 
ssume $5 million of the reactor’s 
ost, pay the A.E.C. 48.3 cents per 
‘ B.T.U. of steam used in the turbines 
or one year, this payment to increase 
vearly until it reaches 60.3 cents in 
he fifth year. Also, the Government 
vould not be liable for any costs in 
ase the contract was terminated. 
While this will save the U.S. tax- 
ayer about $30 million in the first 
five years, company may reap long- 
term benefits. 
















Fanny Farmer ng 
Now 23, shares represent one of 
the better issues iw a specialty field. 
(Pays $1.50 annually.) Record sales 
ie were reported in 1953 although net 
profit climbed only to $1.92 a share 
vs. $1.73 in 1952. Company plans to 
open at least elevén new shops in 
1954, with two or three more under 
consideration. A few shops will be 
closed during the next nine months 
as leases expire, and several other 
stores will be modernized and en- 
larged. Many Fanny Farmer stores 
have not been redecorated for some 
years but eventually all units in 
the chain will be either modernized 
or moved to better locations. The 
company has completed its packaging 
changeover and all wrappings now 
used have met with a great deal of 
consumer popularity. Management 
predicts another good year in 1954, 
although the profit picture will de- 
pend on ability to control costs. 


—_—. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Goodrich (B. F.) B 

Stock (now 87) is a sound rubber 
equity with longer term growth pros- 
pects, but yields only 3.7% on regular 
80c quarterly payments. Company ex- 
pects to spend more than $30 million 
for new and better facilities during 
1954, an increase of 35 per cent over 
last year. A sizable portion of this in- 
vestment will be employed to increase 
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the production and distribution of the 
tubeless passenger car tires, a prod- 
uct which already accounts for “more 
than 25 per cent” of the company’s 
total. Management estimates that the 
sales volume for 1954 will be second 
only to that of 1953, an all-time 
record high for the company. The 
Lincoln automobile already has the 
Goodrich tubeless tire as optional 
equipment, and more manufacturers 
are considering the tire for standard 
use in 1955. The higher profit mar- 
gin on the tubeless tire more than 
makes up for the loss of the inner 
tube sale. 


Penney (J. C.} A 
Stock, now at 82, and currently 
yielding 4.3%, is of investment grade. 
(Paid $2.50 thus far in 1954; paid 
$3.50 in 1953.) Chairman J. C. Pen- 
ney said recently that volume this 
year will at least equal or perhaps ex- 
ceed the record figure of $1.1 billion 
in 1953, an increase of $30.2 million 
over 1952. With the elimination of 
EPT, which amounted to 90 cents a 
share in 1953, earnings are expected 
to exceed the $4.67 per share reported 
for 1953. About 30 to 40 stores will 
be added this year, the largest number 
in 20 years, and 175 stores will be re- 
modeled. Last year eight new units 
were opened. In addition, Mr. Pen- 
ney emphatically denied the recurrent 
rumors that the company might 
merge with Montgomery Ward. 


Texas Pacific Land Trust C+ 

Stock, now at 125, is largely a real 
estate speculation in oil properties. 
(Paid $2.10 in 1953; paid $3.30 in 
1952 on sub-share certificates.) Com- 
pany has asked court approval of a 
plan to transfer its oil, gas and other 
mineral rights to a new corporation, 
the stock of which would be dis- 
tributed to holders of sub-share certif- 
icates. The transfer, which must also 
be approved by three-fourths of the 
the certificate shareholders, will in- 
volve the distribution of four shares 
of the new stock to holders of each 
sub-share certificate. It is expected 
that the new corporation will have 
full powers to engage in the oil and 
gas business and that the new stock 
will be traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. At year’s end, the Trust 
owned, among other things, 1.8 mil- 
lion acres of fee land in 29 Texas 


counties, subject in some instances, to 
oil and gas leases. Currently, there 
are 1,089 wells operating on Trust 
properties. Royalty income, rentals, 
and bonuses under oil and gas leases, 
amounted to $7.4 million last year. 


Union Pacific A 

Now 115, shares represent a qual- 
ity issue in the rail field. (Paid thus 
far in 1954, $2.25 ; paid in 1953, $6 to 
yield 5.6%.) Company has sold 18,- 
800 shares of New York Central 
stock reducing holdings to 88,257 
shares. The Central shares were sold 
at a loss to offset, for tax purposes, 
capital gains realized principally from 
sales of real estate. It does not appear 
that the shares were sold in connection 
with the current New York Central 
control battle. Other holdings of U. P. 
at the end of 1952 consisted of 115,- 
200 shares of Pennsylvania, 268,700 
common and 98,270 preferred shares 
of the Illinois Central, 12,838 of Chi- 
cago & North Western and 24,192 
shares of Baltimore & Ohio preferred, 
with no indication of any sales during 
1953. Despite a small drop in net 
operating income, non-rail sources 
provided a larger amount of earnings, 
with the result that U. P. reported 
$15.07 a share for 1953 vs. $14.77 a 
year earlier. 


U.S. Foil Class B . 
At 46, shares represent Reynolds 
Metals at a sizable discount, but yield 
only 2.1% and are speculative. (Paid 
45c thus far in 1954; $1 plus stock in 
1953.) U. S. Foil is a holding com- 
pany owning 50 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of Reynolds Metals. 
For each share of Foil B, the com- 
pany owns 1.05 shares of Reynolds 
plus other small investments. Thus, 
U. S. Foil class B shares have a 
current liquidating value of $68 per 
share, and at 48 the stock sells at 
a discount of approximately 30 per 
cent. The chief drawback appears to 
be the limited marketability and the 
fact that the Class B stock has no vot- 
ing privileges. The Reynolds family 
owns the 63,000 shares of Class A 
voting stock, which in effect gives it 
control of Reynolds Metals. While 
liquidation of U. S. Foil is not antici- 
pated, should this possibility ever ma- 
terialize, there could be substantial 
capital enhancement potential. 





* Holding companies not rated. 








Sperry Backlog Still Large 


Orders on hand have declined and stronger competition 
is being felt but amount of business on hand is still 


substantial and earnings this year will continue to rise 


he year 1953 marked the 20th 

anniversary of the Sperry Cor- 
poration, the origin of which extends 
back to 1910, when a single product, 
the gyro-compass, was brought out 
by the inventor Elmer Ambrose 
Sperry. This instrument, which 
eliminated variations arising from the 
earth’s magnetism, was first installed 
on a Navy ship in the following year. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Sperry 
took out more than 400 patents in 
the fields of naval warfare, ship navi- 
gation, aircraft and gunnery, which 
have been the foundation of Sperry 
Corporation’s growth. The Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, which was the 
original concern, is ‘today the largest 
of the corporation’s several divisions. 

Sperry has widely broadened its in- 
terests since the present organization 
was formed in 1933. In addition to 
many developments in the field of 
instrumentation and controls, which 
is almost entirely military work, 
Sperry is an important producer of 
hydraulics and machinery, farm 
equipment, electrical apparatus, and 
automatic machinery. Much of this 
output goes into regular industrial 
and commercial channels, and in 
1947, 1948 and 1950, non-Govern- 
ment business comprised the larger 
portion of total shipments. 

With the outbreak of war in Korea, 
military business began to bulk larger 
although civilian shipments almost 
kept pace through 1951. By the fol- 
lowing year, a much larger volume of 
military work had been completed for 
shipment so that this business in- 
creased to 70 per cent of the total vs. 
53 per cent in 1951. Last year, when 
shipments totaled a record $457.2 
million, exceeding the previous 1943 
high, Government work made up a 
slightly larger proportion of the 
whole. But because of lower margins 
on Government contracts, net income 
did not increase to the same extent 
as shipments, which were up 15.4 per 
cent from 1952, although earnings 
will exceed $7.00 per share. The 
10 


company’s 1952 experience is a case 
in point. While shipments (70 per 
cent military volume) that year were 
up 23.4 per cent over 1951, earnings 
were held to a gain of 13.5 per cent. 
Sperry is unquestionably a sound 
company with further growth ahead. 
Yet its business is becoming subject 
to more competition each year be- 
cause of progress by other companies 
which have diversified into aeronauti- 
cal, electronic, radar and other de- 
vices since the war. In the military 
field, therefore, Sperry is placing in- 
creasing emphasis on cost control in 
order to underbid competitors and ‘s 
continuing its emphasis on engineer- 
ing in order to be first or foremost 
with new products and processes. 
During recent months, backlogs 
have begun to shrink although the 
present total is still large, easily suf- 
ficing for more than a year’s ship- 
ments. At the 1952 year-end, unfilled 
orders totaled $650.1 million, but 
with 1953 shipments exceeding the 
rate of new orders, backlog volume 
had declined by nearly $100 million 
(to $551.0 million) by December 31, 
1953. It is quite possible that ship- 
ments this year will fall below the 
record 1953 level although they will 
be high by all previous standards. Net 





The Sperry Corporation 


Earned 


Shipments Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $15.3 $1.46 $1.20 233%4—10 
1938.. 254 2.46 1.60 493%—155% 
1939.. 249 2.71 200 51%—36 
1940.. 47.5 390 2.00 47 —33 
1941.. 998 4.11 2.00 393%4—27% 
1942.. 2163 287 1.50 31%—21% 
1943.. 429.0 3.55 1.50 35%4—23% 
1944.. 420.2 4.05 2.00 2934—22% 
1945.. 288.9 3.45 200 39 —27% 
1946.. 658 3.65 150 40%—18% 
1947.. 746 2.79 1.50 24%—16% 
1948.. 119.3 432 2.00 307%—20% 
1949.. 1140 262 200 29%4—22% 
1950.. 1625 472 200 33%4—25% 
1951.. 240.9 5.36 2.00 367%—26% 
1952.. 396.2 675 2.00 45%—31% 
1953.. 457.2 a3.84 3.00 49%—35% 





a—Six months to June 30; compares with $3.23 
in same 1952 period. Note: Has paid dividends in 
each year since 1934, 





after taxes, however, should contin; 
to climb following expiration of EP 
which has been costing the compan 
between $4.00 and $4.50 per shar 

Over the longer term, Governme 
business should be more stable thay 
in the past. The concept of plannej 
procurement—the leveling out of pro 
duction peaks and valleys—-is gainin; 
strength in Washington, and this ; 
an encouraging factor for large pr 
ducers of military goods. Secordly 
Sperry enjoys a wide diversity ¢ 
business within the military frame 
work; products are sold to all th 
military branches and to the Atomi 
Energy Commission. As concepts ¢ 
military weapons and strategy chang’ 
Sperry will continue to obtain work 

Although declining in relation t 
total volume, Sperry’s civilian busi 
ness has achieved gains in each of thi 
last four years. In 1953 non-Govern: 
ment sales totaled around $120 mil: 
lion compared with $80 million thre 
years before and only $54 million in 
1949. This upward trend is largel; 
attributable to the acquisition of farn 
equipment lines (in which the Nez 
Holland hay baler is a national lead. 
er), and development of hydraulic 
devices. Sperry’s New Holland divi. 
sion specializes in machinery fo 
grassland farming, and moderate fu: 
ture growth may be expected sinct 
hay and grass silage are replacing 
some part of the more expensive 
grain feeds. In the field of hydraulics, 
component parts made by Sperry can 
be applied to nearly all types oi 
power transmission, and new applica- 
tions in automatic factories are con- 
stantly being explored. 

Except in 1946, when reported 
per-share net came entirely from a 
tax carry-back and reserve credits, 
Sperry has operated profitably in 
every year since its formation in 1933 
and has paid dividends in every full 
year of operation. The trend of fu- 
ture growth may again provide the 
company with as much or more in- 
come from industrial and farm 
equipment as from defense contracts. 
The regular $3.00 annual dividend 
is well secured, following five years 
of $2.00 payments, and at a present 
price of 54 offers a yield of nearly 
5.6 per cent. In view of the improved 
earnings rate expected for 1954, this 
price is not too high for an issue of 
proven caliber. 
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Low Priced Utilities 
For Income and Growth 


Here is a diversified group of utility equities, 
all presently quoted under $20 a share, which now 


afford reasonable yields from well-secured dividends 


r the investment field, the price of 
a common stock is often regarded 
as a rough measure of its quality. 
However, this isn’t always true, par- 
ticularly in the case of electric utili- 
ties. The managements of many power 
and light companies have found that 
low average market prices (which 
appeal to a broad segment of the in- 
vesting public) lead to wider distribu- 
tion of a stock and tend to facilitate 
new financing. 

What is more, the records of many 
low-priced utilities speak for them- 
selves. Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric had paid dividends continuously 
for more than 50 years, Potomac 
Electric Power has paid since 1904, 
and Toledo Edison since 1922. Based 
on past experience, it is not unlikely 
that some issues now in the low- 
priced group will eventually “grad- 
uate” into a higher price bracket as 
have Houston Lighting & Power, 
Central & South West, Florida 
Power, and Middle South Utilities— 
all of which sold under $20 a share 
not so many years ago. 

Several companies in the accom- 
panying table have large expansion 
programs which should eventually 
provide important benefits. One such 
case is Toledo Edison which will 
complete a major new generating 
plant next year, thereby adding to 
the system’s earnings potentialities. 
Most of the company’s customers re- 
side in Toledo, Ohio, a highly indus- 
trialized community with a popula- 
tion moderately in excess of 300,000. 

Long Island Lighting’s 1954 plant 
expenditures will only be about $3 
million or so less than the record 
$49.3 million spent on new facilities 
last year. The system has expanded 
rapidly in recent years, keeping pace 
with the mushroom-like growth of in- 
dustry and population in its territory. 
The management has indicated its 
confidence in the near-term outlook, 
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stating in the 1953 annual report: 
“We believe that in 1954 the im- 
provement in earnings per share will 
continue.” 

Similarly, the 1954 operating budget 
of Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
indicates probable earnings of 95 
cents a share (based on the shares to 
be outstanding at the end of the year) 
vs. 90 cents in 1953. The company’s 
Danskammer Point Steam Station, 
which was placed in operation at the 
beginning of 1952, changed its status 
from that of a power purchaser to a 
producer of power for the bulk of 
system requirements. For the year 
1952, this station ranked as the sixth 
most efficient in the U.S., achieving 
a heat rate of less than 10,000 B.T.U. 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Wisconsin Public Service, which 
‘provides electricity in Green Bay, 
Oshkosh, Wausau, and other com- 
munities in its home state has shown 
more rapid revenue growth than 
other leading utilities in its area since 


1942. The company will boost its 
construction program to $14.5 million 
in 1954 from only $9 million in 1953. 
Availability of larger natural gas sup- 
plies, which now seems possible, 
would enable the company to change 
over a relatively small proportion of 
its customers who are still being 
served with manufactured gas. 

Interstate Power and South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas, though somewhat 
more speculative than others in the 
selected group, have made good prog- 
ress in recent years. Interstate has a 
service area which includes parts of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and South Dakota; leading cities 
served with electricity are Dubuque 
and Clinton, Ia. and Albert Lea, 
Minn. South Carolina Electric & 
Gas, which serves Columbia, Charles- 
ton and other cities in South Caro- 
lina, has at times shown wide earn- 
ings variations due to changes in 
water conditions which affect the sys- 
tem’s need for steam-generated power. 
At present, however, prospects for 
further improvement in the com- 
pany’s earning power appear good. 

The yields currently afforded by 
South Carolina Electric and South- 
ern Company are less than five per 
cent, reflecting hopes of more liberal 
dividend payments in the not-too- 
distant future. On the other hand, 
the remaining eight stocks now pro- 
vide returns of better than five per 
cent from current dividend rates 
which should be maintained by the 
various companies without difficulty. 
Among the issues which appear to 
have above-average attraction for in- 
vestors interested in steady income, 
coupled with favorable growth possi- 
bilities, are Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric, Long Island Lighting, 
Northern States Power and Wiscon- 
sin Public Service. 


Utilities Selling Under $20 Per Share 


Oper. Revs. -—E 
(Millions) 
1953 
$21.5 $0.85 $0.90 
17.3 
66.5 
109.5 
a49.7 


Company 
Central Hudson G. & E.... 
Interstate Power 
Long Island Lighting 
North. States Power 
Potomac Elec. Power 
San Diego Gas & Elec 
South Car. Elec. & Gas.... 
Southern Company 
Toledo Edison 


1952 


Indic. 
Divi- 


Price- 
Recent Earns. 
Price Ratio. 


14.4 
12.1 
16.4 
13.6 
16.1 
12.9 
14.8 
13.7 
14.0 
12.3 


arned—, 
Per Share 


1952 1953 Yield 
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0.89 
1.15 
1.01 
1.35 
1.52 
0.90 
1.18 
1.06 
1.48 


0.91 
1.16 
1.10 
al.12 
1.16 
1.15 
1.24 
0.93 
1.54 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. - « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


New Tax Look 


First QUARTER earnings 
reports will begin to reveal the bene- 
fits of the expiration of the excess 
profits tax on corporate earnings, but 
even in advance of the quarterly fig- 
ures there are some scattered evi- 
dences of what the lifting of this im- 
post may do to offset lower gross. 
A case in point has been provided by 
the American Brake Shoe Company 
which recently published its 1953 
earnings. A feature was the re-sched- 
uling of $4.1 million of shipments. 
They were to have been made in De- 
cember of last year but were held over 
until January 1954. The effect was 
to lower final 1953 profits by about 
20 cents a share, reducing 1953 net 
below that of 1952, but the final re- 
sult will prove favorable to stockhold- 
ers; for this year’s profit on the re- 
scheduled shipments will not be 
subject to the excess profits tax which 
expired on December 31. 

Many corporations, possibly one- 
fifth of the leading industrial con- 
cerns, will benefit from the lifting of 
the tax which was superimposed upon 
earnings over a calculated base. A 
guide to some that should benefit was 
published in the March 10 number 
of FrnanctaL Wortp under the 
heading “36 Stocks that Should Earn 
More This Year.” The tax factor is 
one of the vital influences at play on 
the stock market. Most potent per- 
haps is the move to reduce the impact 
of double taxation on dividends. 


Study in Bigness 


Livery expEcTANCY 
greets the annual report of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and this 
year as in past years the company has 
given investors a report to match an- 
ticipation. Records were established 
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during 1953 in sales of $10 billion and 
in the corporation’s staggering tax 
bill of nearly $1% billion. Due in 
part to higher wage and material 
costs, coupled with record taxes, 
profits fell short of a record but were 
the third highest in the company’s 
history. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that $10 billion sales 
produced $598 million net in 1953 
while in 1949, the second best profit 
year, $5.7 billion sales yielded a profit 
of $656 million. 

Measured against the background 
of national and local importance, the 
report assumed additional interest. 
The General Motors system of deal- 
ers and distributors covers the entire 
country; nearly a half million skilled 
workmen derive their livelihood from 
General Motors activities and in 63 
communities where the company has 
plants its payrolls are a vital factor 
in community life; and, further de- 
pendent to some extent on the com- 
pany’s well-being, are upward of a 
half million investors who own Gen- 
eral Motors stock which is traded on 
nine security exchanges in the United 
States. These figures give some idea 
of the company’s importance to the 
national economy. It is indeed a study 
in bigness. 


Fringe Benefits 


Lutte REALIZED, it 
seems to us, is the over-all cost of 
fringe benefits now enjoyed by em- 
ployes of many leading American cor- 
porations. A top-ranking company in 
its field recently analyzed its payroll 
and fringe costs, and arrived at the 
figure of $7,500 as its annual expense 
of keeping what is classified as a “util- 
ity worker” employed. The sum for 
this type of workman, who may be 
likened to an unskilled laborer in a 
factory, was divided roughly half and 
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half between wages and the amount fs 
needed to finance vacations with pay, § ;;, 
retirement benefits, life and health in- al 
surance, accident policies and other § ... 
intangibles. The example is probably § 
above the average for industry as a J 4 
whole, but illustrates the point that § ., 
the so-called fringe benefits of today § 4, 
represent a very genuine gain by mil- § 4, 
lions of employes. it 
Ww: 
Clarity Needed it 
W we oviscussion of . 
Government methods to determine the § «, 
amount of unemployment that exists 
in the country has resulted from the § ,, 
disparity of statistics offered by the § os 
bureaus reporting the trend. The most § T 
interesting step in an effort to develop § oj 
more satisfactory figures has been § yy, 
taken by the Census Bureau. Its “old” J 
and “new” series of unemployment § j, 
statistics are based on surveys of 25,- Fm 
000 households, but differ in that the 
“old” was based on surveys in only A 
68 areas whereas the “new” has been 
extended to cover 230 areas. The y 
“new” index for the week ended Feb- §& tj 
ruary 13 showed a rise in unemploy- § 
ment to 3.6 million. The “old” series — f 





carried the total at only 3.3 million. 
Both figures approximate the unem- 
ployment figures of February 1949 
when 3.4 million men and women 
were listed as not working. However, 
the 1954 figure is compared against 
a total labor force of 67.1 million 
against one of 62.1 million five years 
ago. From the investor’s standpoint 
two matters are of interest: Other 
indexes confirm a rise in February 
unemployment, but February is sea- 
sonally the year’s low point. The 
March figures will point the trend 
one way or the other. From the stand- 
point of the indexes themselves, great- 
er clarity and closer coordination are 
clearly needed in the public’s interest. 
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Special and Secondary 


Offerings Bulk Large 


Sales of listed issues in other than "regular way" 


deals account for many millions of dollars in trad- 


ing. Stock Exchange rules govern these transactions 


Ro“ a secondary distribution 
of a million shares of Interna- 
tional Harvester common stock and 
a 39,000-share block of the company’s 
seven per cent preferred stock was 
made on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Since this amount of stock 
could hardly have been absorbed in 
the course of regular dealings without 
depressing the market price unduly, 
it was made through two large under- 
writers which offered subscriptions to 
it under Exchange rules governing 
large distributions. This particular 
offering, incidentally, was said to be 
“very successful.” 

The Stock Exchange offers three 
methods, other than “regular way,” 
of marketing sizable blocks of stock. 
The method used depends on the size 
of the offering and there are different 
rules which apply to each one. Pri- 
marily, the public interest is taken 
into consideration as well as the best 
means of retailing the large offering. 


Adopt New Plan 


The latest plan, adopted only last 
year, is called an Exchange distribu- 
tion which is effected in the regular 
auction market on the floor of the 
Exchange. This method takes care of 
blocks of stock which are larger than 
the auction market can easily absorb, 
and yet are not big enough for special 
offering in which the retail services 
of all member firms may be used. 

Briefly, members or member firms 
group together in correlating buying 
and selling orders under this method. 
Purchase orders are solicited at pre- 
vailing market prices, and as they are 
obtained they are lumped together 
and sent to the floor with an order to 
sell an equal amount. The orders 
therefore are “crossed” in accordance 
with the rules of the Exchange. These 
trades are recorded on the Exchange 
ticker as in ordinary trading. 

As in all offerings other than regu- 
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lar way, Exchange approval must be 
obtained, and such approval is 
granted only when it is found that 
the regular market could not absorb 
the block of securities within a rea- 
sonable time or at a reasonable price. 

The time-honored special offering 
takes care of blocks of stock which 
require greater effort for successful 
marketing. The most sizable special 
offering last year, for example, was 
31,000 shares of American Tobacco 
which at 71 had a market value of 
slightly more than $2.2 million. This 


offering was taken up within the brief . 


time of only eight minutes. 

In handling a special offering, a 
member or member broker ap- 
proaches other member firms after 
due notice of the offering is made, 
and after the Exchange has decided 
that the block of stock is too large for 
selling in the regular market. The 
special offering is announced on the 
ticker tape, and all member firms are 
eligible to participate. However, the 
offering firm may approach other 
member firms before offering the 
stock publicly, and can allot on a 
“firm” basis up to 50 per cent of the 
total number of shares to be offered. 
Should the offering be over-sub- 
scribed during the 15-minute period 
regularly scheduled, shares available 
for distribution are pro-rated. 

The easiest stocks to sell in these 
fairly sizable amounts are usually the 
growth or glamour stocks such as the 
chemicals and oils—situations in 
which public interest can readily be 
stirred. Sales of issues of a more 
prosaic nature, regardless of quality, 
are apt to lag unless the market is 
brisk. Two special offerings which 
were not completed last year were 
20,000 shares of May Department 
Stores, a high-grade issue, and 4,410 
shares of Spiegel Inc. $4 cumulative 
preferred which at 55 is obviously not 
highly regarded. An offering of 5,000 


shares of Owens-Illinois Glass com- 
mon at 7034 didn’t quite go over 
because the issue hit a soft spot that 
day although the price set was fairly 
conservative. Altogether, 14 special 
offerings were successfully marketed 
last year compared with 18 in 1952. 
Total value of $8.7 million last year 
more closely approached the $9.3 mil- 
lion of offerings completed in 1952. 

The various systems set up to 
handle large blocks of stock without 
upsetting prevailing market prices are 
useful in disposing of properties from 
estates or from institutional holdings. 
The trading in International Har- 
vester previously cited took care of 
blocks of securities from the estate of 
the late Mrs. Anita McCormick 
Blaine. This offering was so large, 
however, that it was handled as a 
secondary distribution which is re- 
sorted to when either of the other 
methods is not feasible. 


Differences in Methods 


The secondary distribution differs 
from the other methods in that the 
member firm or firms handling it are 
permitted to obtain and sell to non- 
member customers, and the trans- 
action may take place either during 
or after Stock Exchange hours, In 
the secondaries, moreover, institu- 
tional customers may well be the 
buyers whereas in the marketing of 
special offerings they would ordinar- 
ily be sellers. Inasmuch as special 
effort is required in marketing both 
special offerings and secondary dis- 
tributions, special commissions are 
offered which by and large vary in 
accordance with the quality of the 
stock, the selling price, and the readi- . 
ness (a factor dependent upon the 
foregoing ) with which it may be han- 
dled. Secondary distribution trans- 
actions, which often compare with 
new underwritings in size, do not 
appear on the ticker tape inasmuch 
as such sales bear no relation to rou- 
tine business, and they are offered off 
the floor of the Exchange. 

By means of these various methods 
of handling larger blocks of stock, 
the Exchange has insured a flexibility 
in security dealings which makes it 
possible to complete most of these 
transactions within a reasonable time. 
Each method is of particular interest 
to the buyer or seller of large blocks 
or to the administrator of an estate. 
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A Year of Progress! 


The steady progress that has char- 
acterized the history of the Radio 
Corporation of America continued 
in 1953 as the volume of business 
increased for the seventh successive 
year, reaching an all-time high of 
$853,054,000. 

Progress in development of color 
television, approval by the Federal 
Communications Commission of sig- 
nal standards on which the RCA 
compatible color television system 
is designed to operate, set the stage 
for 1954 as the “Introductory Year” 
of color television. 


Significant advances on several 
fronts were made by RCA in 1953: 


1. Magnetic tape recording of tele- 
vision programs in both color and 
black-and-white, ushering in a new 
era of “electronic photography.” 


2. A new method, which, for the 
first time in history makes it possible 
to convert atomic energy directly 
into small but usable quantities of 
electrical energy with sufficiently 
high current multiplication to oper- 
ate electronic apparatus. Based on 
this method, an experimental RCA 
Atomic Battery powered by a mi- 
nute quantity of a long-life radio- 
active isotope was demonstrated. 

3. Continued development and ap- 
plication of transistors revealed that 
electronics of solids holds tremen- 
dous possibilities for new advances 
in radio and television sets as well 
as in other electronic equipment. 


Foreseeing new opportunities in 
all phases of its activities, RCA has 
intensified research, strengthened 
and expanded its organization, in- 
creased manufacturing capacity and 
diversified its products. Our objec- 
tive is to maintain the leadership of 
RCA in radio, television and elec- 
tronics, to serve America and its 








Results at a Glanee 
from RCA 1953 Annual Report 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES SOLD 
Per cent increase over previous year 


PROFIT BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ON 
INCOME 

Per cent to products and services sold 

Per common share 


ToTAL FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 

Per cent to profit before Federal 
taxes on income 

Per common share 


Net ProFir 
Per cent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
FOR YEAR 
Per share 


ComMMON DrvIDENDs DECLARED 
FOR YEAR 
Per share 


ToTAL DivwENps DECLARED 
FOR YEAR 


REINVESTED EARNINGS AT 
DECEMBER 31 


STOCKHOLDERS Equity AT YEAR END 


Workinc CapiraL AT YEAR END 

Ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities 

ApDITIONS TO PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Net PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AT 
YEAR END 


NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT CLOSE 
OF YEAR 


1953 


$853,054,000 
22.9% 


72,437,000 
8.5% 
4.94 


37,415,000 


51.7% 
2.67 


35,022,000 
4.1% 
2.27 


3,153,000 
3.50 


16,810,000 
1.20 


19,963,000 


164,068,000 
215,719,000 
228,941,000 


2.9 tol 
33,644,000 


13,999,000 
134,182,000 


65,000 


1952 


$693,941,000 
15.9% 


67,362,000 
9.7% 
4.62 


35,037,000 


- 52.0% 
2.52 


32,325,000 
4.7% 
2.10 


3,153,000 
3.50 


13,858,000 
1.00 


17,011,000 


153,299,000 
202,287,000 
205,288,000 


3.0 to 1 
26,561,000 


11,128,000 
115,444,000 


64,000 





A copy of RCA Annual Report for 1953 will be sent upon request. 
Write Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
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people through production of the 
finest instruments and by rendering 
the most efficient and economical Frank M. Forsom — Mrs. Doucias Horton 
services. Our watchword is quality Harry C. HAGERTY Harry C. INGLES 

and our aim is to maintain the sym- ® 
bol “RCA” as a hallmark of depend- 
ability, superior performance and 
progress. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Further deterioration in production, employment and _ retail 


sales, combined with growing threat to dividend tax relief, 


form a questionable background for continued market advance 


As has been true for some months, recent busi- 
ness news is a confusing mixture of good and bad. 
On the favorable side can be ranked the surprising 
strength in non-ferrous metal prices, ordinarily 
credited with considerable barometric significance; 
signs of revival in the cotton textile market; some 
modest improvement in automobile sales; larger 
orders for several branches of the chemical indus- 
try; and the exceptionally high level of TV retail 
sales in January. The latter development constitutes 
a very small ripple on the economic sea, but it has 
very encouraging implications as to the ability and 
willingness of consumers to spend freely for an 
item which has not yet attained the status of a 
vital necessity. 


On the other hand, the anticipated spring 
pick-up in the steel industry has wholly failed to 
appear. Latest reports on production and employ- 
ment are far from encouraging (though no worse 
than expected), and the decline in new orders 


received by manufacturers gives little promise of - 


any substantial improvement in these two business 
indicators at any time in the near future. Although 
variety chains reported some improvement in Feb- 
ruary, retail sales totals have deteriorated, and 
an extension of this trend could have serious 
consequences. 


Such a business picture forms a highly ques- 
tionable background for the persistent strength 
demonstrated by the stock market. Granted that 
there are few industries which are not still 
extremely prosperous by the standards which pre- 
vailed until quite recently, the fact remains that 
the trend of activity is downward, and under such 
circumstances stock prices have very seldom been 
able to advance for any extended period. 


In addition to the business dip, the market must 
contend with the growing political threat to enact- 
ment of partial relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends. The outcome of this battle is still far from 
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certain; the President’s hint that he might veto a 
tax bill containing an increase in personal exemp- 
tions may be assumed to improve the chances for 
dividend tax relief, but this cannot be taken for 
granted. Even if he uses the veto, and makes it 
stick, there is no assurance that a substitute bill 
leaving exemptions unchanged might not contain 
rate reductions, with dividend relief still omitted. 


The recent reduction in the prime rate charged 
by banks on business loans, the first cut in this rate 
since 1935, emphasizes the pressure of available 
funds seeking employment. Undoubtedly this factor 
has played no small part in sustaining security 
prices, stocks as well as bonds. Even at present 
peak levels, industrial common shares afford aver- 
age yields of 5.5 per cent, with even better returns 
available in many cases from perfectly sound issues. 


When valuations as conservative as this are 
prevailing, only the prospect of a severe depression 
—which does not seem remotely likely—would call - 
for any drastic decline in equity values. But it is 
disquieting to see stocks continue upward for 
months at a time, in the face of deteriorating busi- 
ness trends, without at least a technical reaction to 
consolidate these gains. Such action indicates a lack 
of discrimination on the part of security buyers, a 
condition which has invariably had undesirable 
consequences in the past. 


There seems little incentive for the average 
person to reach aggressively for stocks at present 
advanced levels. There is still no reason to believe 
that the business readjustment will be painful or 
prolonged, and it may well be that the market is 
merely discounting in advance the expected early 
upturn in industrial activity. But if this is the case, 
conservative dividend-paying issues will share in 
future gains, and such stocks involve less risk in 
the event of a reaction. Funds should accordingly 
be concentrated in this class. 

Written March 18, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Lower Industrial Output 


Industrial production as measured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index (1947-49=100) failed 
to show the usual seasonal rise in February. On 
the contrary, it continued to decline moderately, 
sliding off two points to 123 from the January 
index of 125. It was 11 index points under Feb- 
ruary 1953. The peak of 137 last year was reached 
in May and again in July. While the trend of 
manufacturing employment continues downward, 
suggesting another production decline for March, 
the Labor Department has stressed that its pace 
appears to have slowed. The principal February 
declines were in durable goods, off three points 
to 137, while soft goods, as a whole, were un- 
changed at 112. Department store sales, in dol- 
lars, showed a one per cent rise, while similar 
one-point rises were reported in manufactures of 


textiles and apparel and in foods, beverages and 
tobacco. 


Chemical Rebound 


Demand for chemical products has improved 
since the beginning of the year and many firms 
are anticipating a further pick-up in the second 
quarter. Sales of agricultural chemicals and am- 
monia’ for fertilizer use have shown particular 
buoyancy as farmers seek to offset acreage restric- 
tions with higher output. However, leading chem- 
ical makers are still operating at well below their 
expanded plant capacity. A record $1.6 billion was 
spent on expansion last year when industry sales 
rose about 10 per cent over the 1952 level to $20 
billion. Some chemical executives feel that the in- 
dustry will be doing well if 1954 operations can be 


maintained at a rate comparable to the high 1953 
level. 


Atomic Policy 


The Atomic Energy Commission’s plans to build 
five atomic reactors (in addition to the one being 
built by Westinghouse Electric) is evidence of 
growing emphasis on the development of atomic 
power for civilian use. Should Congress provide 
the funds to build the new reactors, which will be 
of different. sizes and types, the timetable for the 
arrival of civilian nuclear-generated power would 
be materially reduced; prior to the latest AEC pro- 
posals, experts had indicated that at least ten years 
would be required before nuclear power would be 
competitive with power generated from coal, oil, 
16 


or gas. Engineers estimate that the atomic power 
plant to be built by Westinghouse Electric will cost 
from $700 to $800 per kilowatt of capacity, greatly 
exceeding the $150 to $250 per kilowatt cost of 
conventional plants. In order to compete commer- 
cially with steam-generated power, it is believed 
that the cost of a nuclear power plant must not 
exceed $300 per kilowatt. 


Cement Shipments Sag 


Mill shipments of cement in January were 18 
per cent less than in the 1953 month, indicating 
that cement company sales for the first quarter 
will be lower. Output was also down, although by 
only six per cent, while stocks on hand at January 
31 showed a substantial rise over one year earlier. 
The count on production was nearly 17.8 million 
barrels (vs. slightly under 18.9 million in January, 
1953), while mill shipments totaled only about 
11.1 million barrels. This suggests that the cement 
industry also is entering a buyers’ market, but 
growth of the highway program is counted on to 
limit a full-year decline in shipments compared to 
the record 261 million barrels shipped last year. 


Life Insurance Holdings 


The shift in the distribution of life insurance 
company assets from U. S. Government bonds into 
mortgages and the securities of business and in- 
dustry has brought wide changes in the character 
of company portfolios during the last five years. 
At the end of 1953, securities of business and in- 
dustry made up 44 per cent of all insurance com- 
pany portfolios compared with 36.9 per cent on 
December 31, 1948 while mortgage holdings had 
increased to 29.8 per cent vs. 19.6 per cent on the 
earlier date. Real estate holdings also were rela- 
tively greater while investment in Government 
bonds declined to only 12.5 per cent of total .assets 
vs. 30.1 per cent at the end of 1948. Greatest per- 
centage growth during the period was in dollar 
value of mortgages which increased 114 per cent 
largely because of an enormous influx of Veterans’ 
Administration offerings. Total life insurance as- 
sets rose during the period to $78.2 billion from 
approximately $55.4 billion, up 41 per cent. 


Electric Panel Heating 

Current moves by American Gas & Electric and 
other important utility systems to promote electric 
panel heating indicates good growth potentialities 
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for this type of equipment. When electric panel 
heat was first marketed a few years ago, most 
power companies turned thumbs down on the sys- 
tems, holding that electricity would be too expensive 
for home heating; and it was felt that even if Drab Outlook for Carpets 
customers could afford the cost, a considerable Soft floor coverings have been moving slowly in 
plant investment to handle the increased load would recent months, and since prices are depressed, 
be required. But it was found however, that elec- operating results through June or July are not 
tric panel heating, installed under proper condi- expected to be favorable. Price cuts became effec- 
tions, need be no more costly than other forms tive in January, and the present level is considered 
« of heating. Moreover, it has small installation inadequate in relation to costs. Shareholders of 
costs, and results in little heat loss. Also, air con- one of the leading companies were told at the an- 
ditioning growth has created extra summer ca- nual meeting that the industry is in an unusually 
pacity for many utility systems which are desirous depressed state with some months of slack busi- 
of expanding their winter markets. President B. A. ness still ahead of it because of excessive inven- 
Needham of Continental Radiant Glass Heating tories. Production last year increased eight per 
(largest company in the field) notes that active cent over 1952 volume but output has been declin- 
support by a local utility is needed to profitably ing since last October. 
sell in any area and the promotional activities be- 
ing undertaken by a number of leading utilities 
suggests that such support will now be forthcom- 


since March 1, which point to further contraction 
in smelter and refinery outturns and promise early 
inroads on unsold refined metal stocks. 


Corporate Briefs 


: Borden Company has budgeted $14 million for 

ae capital expenditures in 1954, plus $3.3 million 
thorized in 1953 but not spent. 

Copper Metal Stocks Up gy sa > Bi sate 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator has designed 
a new type gyroscope of extreme sensitivity, for 
use by the Air Force in automatic flight control 
systems. 

International Nickel Company of Canada has 
estimated capital expenditures for this year at $30 
million vs. $21.1 million spent in 1953. 

‘ National Biscuit’s Canadian subsidiary, Christie, 
Brown & Company, Ltd., plans to build a multi- 
million dollar cracker bakery in the vicinity of 


Despite cutbacks in refinery output and rising 
shipments to fabricators, producers’ stocks of re- 
fined copper rose 10,296 tons in February to 118,- 
417 tons, the highest level since November, 1949. 
Refinery shipments rose from 77,091 tons in Jan- 
uary to 87,384 tons in February, but were still 
far below the 1953 monthly average of 120,300 
tons. Deliveries last year ranged between 146,215 
tons in May and 100,908 tons in November. Re- 


fined copper production dropped from 111,553 tons Montreal. 

in January to 103,496 tons in February. The indus- New York Central Railroad reduced its capital 
try however found some morsels of comfort in the expenditures in 1953 to $82 million from $140 
downtrend in mine and secondary production of million in 1952, and a further cut to $40 million 
crude copper, and the increase in mine curtailments is scheduled this year. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


MONTHLY AVERAGES DAILY 1953 -’54 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67........... 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2348, 1975..... 98 2.87 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961.......... 97 2.98 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

D..- Kanseeicnddnaadieeunaeine 100 3.12 105 
Cinies Services Ba, 1977 ..n..<cccccces 99 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 97 2.94 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970. 103 3.01 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 103 3.30 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 132 5.31% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 58 431 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 106 4.25 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum. conv...... 109 4.51 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 8 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
-Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chemical ...........60% *0.80 *100 36 28% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 36 45 
ee ne 240 265 58 4.6 
Int’] Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 294 14 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 300 60 50 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2.50 250 74 3.4 
United Air Lines ............. 150 150 23 65 
United Biscuit ............... 2.00. 200 39 5.1 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 200 60 3.3 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Divwds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 163 55% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 59 47 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00. 2.30 43 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *2.40 51 4.7 
gt ee ee 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 63 7.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 45 6.7 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 41 75.4 
Pacific Lighting .............. 150 1.62% 34 59 
Peep Bertie Lid... ..0cccsses 3.00 3.00 41 7.3 
PEPE eee 240 240 42 5.7 
Socony-Vacuum ...........e0. 2.00 2.25 4 5.6 
Southern California Edison..... 200 2.00 40 5.0 
SN SNE is csenesanwenena 200 2.00 38 53 
Temes GOON on coca ccvecccs 3.00 340 67 5.1 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 6.00 115 52 
TH b.ncdckcedendncean 400 350 50 7.0 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 1.70 26 65 
West Penn Electric............ 205 2.20 39 5.6 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yidd on 
--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


NE NE ikea ccnansenyacin $3.00 $3.00 43 7.0% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 54 74 
COE, PR ic devs ner eats 200 250 33 74 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 090 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 275 275 47 5§9 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 29 69 
ee ry erie 400 400 64 63 
Glidden Company ............ 225 2.000 34 539 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 70 86 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 39 51 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 70 5.7 
Simmons Company ........... 250 2.50 32 80 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 3.00 52 58 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 11 #22 SA 
Ua iy MOEN og 5u2 0 es ct bes ee ee 3.00 300 41 73 
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Washington Newsletter 





Government bond market is independent in theory only—Wash- 
ington second-guesses stock market bets on inflation—SEC is 


under pressure to raise revenues by impost on security brokers 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—People who 
aren’t money market specialists sup- 
pose that the Reserve authorities no 
longer concern themselves with 
Treasury matters ; that they withdrew 
protection from the Government bond 
market once and for all. The authori- 
ties themselves tell a different story. 
With great ballyhoo they did indeed 
put the market on its own last March. 
They decided to trade only in short- 
est term securities. 

But, by June the bond market had 
gotten into a bad mess. It wasn’t 
only that more credit was needed. By 
a divided vote, an older decision to 
trade only in short term paper was 
cancelled and those who run the port- 
folio were given back their old dis- 
cretion to play it by ear. Most im- 
portant perhaps, they were allowed 
again to operate in the when-issued 
market for new Government securi- 
ties. The Government bond market 
obviously needed such help and, to 
a hair-line majority on the commit- 
tee, it seemed silly to mouth doctri- 
naire sentences about the market’s 
“standing on its own feet.” 

The trouble for the market is that 
the authorities are almost evenly di- 
vided. New York leads the interven- 
tionists, and Washington the isola- 
tionists. There’s a small swing vote 
that will sway with prices. Evidently, 
the notion of a completely independ- 
ent Government market can be a 
notion only—particularly when deficit 
financing must go on indefinitely. 


Perhaps wisely, Congress is in- 
tent upon increasing the deficit. But, 
there’s been no disposition at all to 
accept the consequences—more debt. 
Senator Williams of Delaware is call- 
ing on those who want to reduce taxes 
—which is just about everybody—to 
vote a higher debt limit. At the mo- 
ment, cash is coming in so that this 
point can be put off. 
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Washington is fascinated by the 
way stock prices keep going to new 
highs on each bit of bad news. Unem- 
ployment goes up another half mil- 
lion, or perhaps million, and with it 
the stock market. Reports on sales, 
inventories, orders, etc., remain poor. 
All that people here, most of whom 
don’t trade, can suppose, is that if the 
market is betting on anything what- 
ever, it’s on new doses of inflation. 

These seem to be fairly likely and 

they’ll come by way of reduced taxes. 
In Congress, nobody except Senator 
Williams and a few others mention 
the budget ; the only argument is over 
what to cut. Under the circumstances, 
all of the suggestions on this point 
may be added together. Naturally, 
it seems too generous ‘to the rich to 
provide an exemption for dividends, 
but this may be countered by an earn- 
ings exemption. 
_ The present Administration, like 
the Truman Administration before it, 
tries of course to keep revenue flow- 
ing in. It goes without saying that the 
Administration doesn’t count at all 
with the opposition. The majority 
members aren’t likely to stand to- 
gether against doing the things that 
are most popular. It’s a question of 
how much ground will be pre-empted 
by budget-cutting ideas. 


To police the stock market, SEC 
men watch the tape, as you’d expect. 
Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee consider that leasing a ticker is 
too costly—that SEC should study 
the totals in each stock after the close 
of business. How, from totals, the 
SEC could seize upon manipulations 
or even learn of their occurrence isn’t 
explained. 


A while ago, the Appropriations 
report told SEC to raise its various 
fees. That brought brokers and deal- 
ers to Washington in droves. They 





made a pretty good case in showing 
that they were being held up, and the 
new schedule was dropped. But the 
Appropriations Committee, whose in- 
terest is money, kept on SEC’s tail. 
So, once more Wall Street faces in- 
creased fees. 

This time, the Commission will first 
ask for a change in the law ordering 
it to raise its revenues. The increases 
will average up to 66 per cent; that 
is revenues are expected to go up 
from $1.2 million to at most $2 mil- 
lion. The impost will be on brokers 
and dealers who'll pay licensing fees 
for the privilege of being examined. 
They’re by no means the only ones 
who do that. 

It can’t say that security dealers 
are discriminated against. Every 
agency is under order by the Budget 
Bureau to pick up a dollar wherever 
it can. If it polices somebody, it 
should, if possible, charge the cost to 
him. If it provides a service he actu- 
ally wants, then it surely should 
charge for it. 


By next summer, export con- 
trol, which has been keeping strate- 
gic materials away from communist 
countries, may have been given up in 
fact, though not in pretense. In the 
absence of admission, there will be 
no quid pro quo. There are several 
reasons for dropping it. Put them 
together and they’re pretty over- 
whelming. 

First, the British and other allies 
are getting out more and more. Sec- 
ond, Congress dislikes to appropriate 
the money. Finally, control slows up 
shipments and exporters complain 
continually that they lose orders while 
Government cops check customers. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Mediocre Outlook for 


Lead and Zine Miners 


Recent firming in metal prices suggests that long decline 


is rounding off. Demand prospects, however, leave much to 


be desired and earnings recovery may be some distance away 


ver the past fortnight there have 

been indications that the long 
decline in lead and zinc prices—which 
started down hill on April 29 and 
June 2, respectively, of 1952—has 
about run its course. Particularly do 
the straws point in that direction inso- 
far as lead is concerned. The zinc situ- 
ation is still somewhat confused. The 
apparent new-found strength in that 
metal’s price structure may yet prove 
to have been largely a sympathetic re- 
flection of the better situation in cop- 
per and tin, and of a slightly more op- 
timistic tinge to recent trade surveys. 
The steel industry, whose galvanizing 
division is the zinc producers’ major 
customer, is not displaying reasonably 
conclusive signs of an impending up- 
swing in demand. 


Background of Revival 


With the start of March, lead buy- 
ers began to place orders for metal 
for both prompt and April shipment. 
In mid-February the price of lead, at 
New York, which had dropped a 
month earlier from 13.50 cents a 
pound to 13 cents, was cut to 12.50 
cents. At that point lead users began 
to show interest, but orders were slow 
to eventuate. Once they appeared, 
however, a ‘small rush developed and 
while no immediate increase was made 
by smelters, spot month and April 
contracts on the New York Commod- 
ity Exchange moved up to the equiva- 
lent of about 12.75 cents a pound. On 
March 9, producers marked the metal 
up to 12.75 cents and on the following 
day to 13 cents a pound. 

Accompanying the renewed de- 
mand for lead was a combination of 
favorable statistics, reports of dwin- 
dling consumer inventories and a 
sharp rally in London, and a belief 
that the Government shortly will re- 
sume stock-pile buying on a substan- 
tial scale. 

The rise in zinc from 9.25 cents a 
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pound to 9.75 cents, East St. Louis, 
came on the day that lead was ad- 
vanced to 13 cents, New York. Some 
buying developed but it gathered no 
great momentum. Up to that time, 
trade reports and statistics alike were 
far from encouraging. They still are, 
for that matter. Smelter stocks of 
slab zinc at the end of February stood 
at a high of 199,994 tons compared 
with a 1953 year-end of 180,620 tons, 
87,160 tons twelve months earlier and 
8,884 tons at the end of 1950. Pro- 
ducers have been cutting output right 
along in an unsuccessful effort to bal- 
ance production and shipments. As 
recently as March 2, American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting announced it had 
lopped another 450 tons a month from 
its production schedule, making a 
total cut of 3,100 tons since Novem- 
ber 1, last. This brought the total 
cutback of all United States smelters 
to 14,200 tons a month. The cutback 
was highlighted by the statement that 
the company did not expect improve- 
ment in the situation until supply and 
demand were brought into balance. 
Just about one week later came the 
general advance in zinc prices. Uncon- 
firmed trade reports explained that 
one smelter had disposed of stocks 
acquired at 9.25 cents a pound and 





that no more zinc would be sold at 
less than the prices at which it had 
been taken in. Declining production 
(February’s output of 68,010 tons of 
slab zinc compared with a 1953 
monthly average of 80,933 tons) ,a rise 
in exports to 7,179 tons in February 
and a two-month export total of 10,- 
860 tons, comparing with 10,809 tons 
in the entire preceding nine months, 
as well as a small increase in unfilled 
orders in February were also cited 
as justifying a more optimistic out- 
look. However, the steel industry, 
whose galvanizing division is about 
the best single customer of the zinc 
industry, has steadily been slowing 
its operations, including galvanizing, 
for several months and is still con- 
tracting its output. 


Smelter and Refiner 


American Smelting & Refining, 
while not included among the zinc- 
lead producers, is nevertheless one 
of the largest smelters and refiners 
of zinc. Its zinc output approximates 
in tonnage that of American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting, and exceeds that 
of others in the zinc-lead group. In 
its 1953 report, issued last week, it 
attributes much of its disappointing 
results to the drop in lead and zinc 
prices, since prices of other metals 
produced held fairly well through the 
year. American Smelting’s earnings 
dropped from $32.3 million or $5.30 
a share in 1952 to $19.1 million or 
$2.87 a share in 1953. 

Because of the cyclical nature of the 
industry and its responsiveness to 
changes in the national economy, 
the shares of the zinc-lead producers 
must be regarded as highly specu- 
lative. 


The Principal Zine-Lead Producers 


Sales --Earned Per Share—, 
-—( Millions) — Year --Nine Mos... ———Dividends———, Recent 
1952 1953 1952 1952 1953 1952 1953 *1954 Price 
Am. Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting ........ $79.8 a$52.7 $3.44 $3.01 $1.57 $1.00 $1.00 $0.25 15 
Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
WP. oc achncsnnc ee 37.2 b16.5 21.77 b1.49 b0.43 1.75 1.00 0.12% 12 
Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting ..... c153.4 (k) c2.00 ... (k) 2.10 c1.35 0.60 26 
Eagle-Picher ...... ef81.9 ef85.0 e4.08 . 0328 —°1,50,.:1.50 0.30 19 
Hudson Bay Mining 
& Smelting 051.9 cb22.6 05.37. ... ci4.15 5.00 c4.00 cl.00 44 
New Jersey Zinc.... h12.0 h2.9 6.15 5.12 1.47 3.00 2.75 0.50 40 
St. Joseph Lead.... 105.2 88.0 3.85: .ci ARS: GR 295 0.50 36 
Shattuck-Denn .... 4.6 a2.2 0.73 ... DO.08 0.45 0.12% None 9 





*Declared or paid to March 17. a—Nine months. 


b—Six months. c—Canadian dollars. e—Year 


ended November 30. f—Includes sales of Ohio Rubber Co. g—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
h—Net income; sales not réported. i—Full year. k—No interim reports; 1953 report not yet available. 
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Sales and revenues of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration in 1953, totaling $242,091,546, were 
highest in company history. In 1952, sales and 
revenues were $190,060,165. 


Net earnings for 1953 totaled $7,791,287 compared 
with $5,940,324 in 1952 when a credit of 
previously paid excess profits taxes bolstered 
the net by $1,620,000. 


Substantial increases in charges for federal income 
and excess profits taxes resulted from higher 
earnings. These taxes in 1953 totaled 
$11,670,000, compared with $2,900,000in 1952. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
[953 Report in Brieh 


Four cash dividends totaling $2.00 per share were 
paid on the common stock in 1953 and dividends 
of $4.3714 were paid on the preferred stock. In 
addition a 2% stock dividend on the common 
shares was paid at the year end. 


Much additional progress was made on the scheduled 
plant improvements and expansion which began 
after World War II. Among important 1953 
achievements was the completion of the 56-inch 
continuous hot mill at Brackenridge, Pennsyl- 
vania, biggest single installation project in the 
company’s history. A new 56-inch, 4-stand, 
tandem cold mill now under construction at this 
plant will complete these facilities. 


SREES Ey Too hw ake ek iiina es « FORME Ne caw bKRE seen edscess $242,091,546 
CO Ae Hii sin iia 6g ec 5 eee ewes Kaw ec einvnans 222,630,259 
po Fey ER ee ee ee 11,670,000 
FEE PAs 0 6. 5 5 ce aebaa rea ewn ons Kanade AeRGMN « 00 e000 00-04 7,791,287 
SUV UEUGIIR, TR I io hh nnn 0 4A heh pstvesacsiccsccevcess 355,894 
EV, CE aoa aco ve cGeSate iba sawecccescceenes 3,312,446 
ADDITIONS TO MANUFACTURING PLANT AT COST...........0005 10,466,402 
oe eg eS en eee 37,477,004 
Wes CAPTTAL AT TCI 32 e cciccciccdecdciccccccveceses 34,601,192 
eT |, a ee re Peer TPT eeee ere rT ee ee 74,329,466 
EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK AFTER 

eR ER OTe) Toe TT eee TT TTT eT TCE TTT Ce $4.40 
ee ee 8. Perr TT Ee eT TIE TTT ITT TIT eee 13,653 
COMMON STOCKHOLDERS AT DECEMBER 31......+++++sseeeeeeees 14,015 


For additional information, write for copy of our 1953 Annual Report to Stockholders. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


2020 OLIVER BUILDING 
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New-Business Brevities 





Plastics... 

Men who prefer tube-type lather 
shave cream and a brush over the 
newer spray products on the market 
might like an unusual self-lathering 
plastic shaving brush called the 
Quik-Shave, by Osrow Products 
Company—upon slight pressure of 
its hollow, squeezable handle, the 
shaving cream stored there comes out 
through the brush to form instant 
lather. . . . Two lightweight clothing 
holders, with transparent windows 
for quick identification of the con- 
tents, ease the removal of a particular 
garment for wear without need for 
unpacking an entire suitcase—made 
of Bakelite film with a fabric back- 
ing, one of the holders is recom- 
mended for ladies’ lingerie, the other 
for men’s shirts... . A heat-resistant 
plastic is used by General Electric 
Company to manufacture a light- 
weight (29-ounce) welder’s safety 
helmet which is designed for greater 
wearing comfort — warp-proof, the 
seamless plastic headgear is made 
with ventilation holes in the top... . 
Borg-Warner Corporation marks its 
entry into the plastics field with the 
introduction of a multi-purpose resin 
called Cycolac—the new material is 
said to be “so shatter-proof that it can 
be molded into golf club heads, so 
heat resistant it can hold boiling wa- 
ter and so soluble it can be sprayed 
in colors on elastic rubber surfaces 
but won’t chip off.” 


Chemicals . . . 

A new paint product that swells 
and chars to a noncombustible ash in 
direct contact with flames or from 
high temperatures due to fire is now 
on the market—it is being introduced 
by the Glidden Company. .. . A sol- 
der paste sold under the All-State 
label is applied cold, then heated to 
375° Fahrenheit to join most com- 
mon metals with the exception of 
aluminum—prepared for industrial 
use, the compound is available from 
All-State Welding Alloys Company. 
. . - Shoe Saver is water-repellent 
leather preservative recently devel- 


oped in the laboratories of Dow Corn- 
ing Corporation—a_ silicone-based 
product, it permits air to get through 
the pores of leather, but not water 
and oil. . . . Celanese Corporation of 
America is whipping up good will 
among business executives by pass- 
ing around a _ handy pocket-size 
Twelve Month Itinerary which pro- 
vides space for a brief memo for each 
day from March 1 to February, 28, 
1955—write directly to the company’s 
Chemical Division if you’d like to ob- 
tain a copy of this aid to planning key 
dates. 


Railroads . . . 

Customarily the railroads require 
two different types of locomotives for 
transfer and switching duty and for 
hauling freight and passenger trains— 





but American Locomotive Company 
reveals they’ll soon be able to handle 
the varied assignments with only one 
engine, the multi-purpose DL-600 in 
the photograph above which is so su- 
perior to earlier diesels that two can 
easily do the work of three units han- 
dling normal freight assignments. . . . 
The first 100 cushion-underframe box- 
cars to be built by Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company 
will be delivered in varying quan- 
tities to the following roads: Bangor 
& Aroostook, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Erie, Great Northern, New York 
Central, Norfolk & Western, Penn- 
sylvania and Western Pacific—three 





years under development, the new 
boxcars offer effective shock protec- 
tion to goods in transit... . A railroad 
car permitting the shipment of six 
automobiles instead of four, three on 
the bed of the car and a like number 
on an upper deck, was revealed a fort- 
night ago by Evans Products Com- 
pany; known as the 6-Car Auto- 
Loader, the first unit produced has 
been released to the New York Cen- 
tral System for performance tests— 
advantages include the fact that it can 
be loaded from either end or side, 
autos may be driven aboard under 
their own power and other types of 
freight normally shipped on flat cars 
may be carried if desired. 


Motion Pictures... 

Last month when American Cyana- 
mid Company presented a half-hour 
television program, Life With Paper, 
in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, it also put the telecast on 
film—soon, this 16-mm. black-and- 
white sound movie will be available 
for showings before employe groups 
in paper mills and elsewhere... . 
How the ancient art of tanning has 
been wedded to the modern science 
of shoemaking briefly sums up the 
subject matter of Leather in Your 
Life, a new 27-minute color film pro- 
duced for the Leather Industries of 
of America by Dynamic Films, Inc. 
—entertaining as well as informative, 
this 16-mm. sound film is available 
on a free loan basis. . . . Shell Oil 
Company also has a new free loan 
16-mm. movie—title is The History 
of the Helicopter. . . . Through the 
use of the animated cartoon tech- 
nique, General Electric Company lu- 
cidly explains the basic facts about 
atomic energy development—also a 
16-mm. movie—title is The History 
“A” Is for Atom. ... The National 
Safety Council has available a new 
three-film training series prepared 
both in 16-mm. sound film and 35- 
mm. sound slidefilm—titles are : Frag- 
tle—Handle Feelings With Care, 
Call ’Em on the Carpet and It’s An 
Order. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Heading Back to Civilian Production 


WITH EVEN BETTER PRODUCT 


A continuing program of research and product devel- 
opment assures industry of constant improvement in 
the many products of American Machine and Metals. 
It explains, too, why A. M. & M. is the country’s 
largest producer of moderately priced instruments of 
high accuracy and sensitivity to pressure, flow, and 
temperature. 

Whereas in 1952 more than half of the new order 
volume obtained was for rearmament purposes, in 
1953 two-thirds of it was for civilian needs and only 
one-third for military requirements. In 1954, it is 
expected that an even larger portion of the output 
will go to peacetime uses. To satisfy the new and more 
demanding civilian market, a wider range of products than 
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U.S. Pressure Gauge ever will be available. Riehle Compression Testing Machine 
iD ikeiais hie ths Meedin RESULTS OF OPERATIONS FOR 1953-1952 
The year 1953 found American Ma- 1953 1952 
chine & Metals, Inc. rising to new Operating Results 
production and sales heights—the best 
in its history. Income before provisions Oi hk i i i i Sik ba $32,148,682 $28,724,964 
for federal income and excess profit Earned hefore income tax and 
taxes and renegotiation was $5,486,079 ed 486 4.5674 
compared with $4,567,422 for 1952. I 55 6:84 aus s aeaes edo 5,486,079 ,967,422 
rm gem ps re ass. EE SR eds win Kena s eoRS ERS 1,429,079 1,285,422 
tal stock—compared wi ' e N h 4.08 3.67 
year before. WE I ick div nanwaasiaaensees ; ; 
Four factors make the Company con- Dividends per share <..........000.00: 1.60 1.50 
fident of its ability to obtain satisfac- Shares of capital stock outstanding. ..... 350,000 350,000 
tory results this year and in the years 
to come. These are: 1. More extensive 
product diversification. 2. Greater pro- Financial Progress 
portion of civilian sales affording more 
a profit ——_ PF co en aeee edie skies 3 $13,720,059 $12,860,104 
pronto eager tall ser Sedgpeieeven “eg Current Liabilities 6,113,302 5,838,106 
lanned in product design, manufac- ato ee Oe o — 
colt and distribution. = rer Ses Pee 7,606,757 7,021,998 
” Working Capital per share ............ 21.73 20.06 
papi nn y Shareowners’ Equity .................. 8,553,993 7,684,914 
President Net Worth per share ................. 24.44 21.96 
2 r} Upon request 
the Company 
merican Machine and Metals, Inc a 
4 e pleased to 
: mail the 
Woolworth Building New York 7, N. Y. ; complete 


annual report. 


Factories: Sellersville, Pa. East Moline, Ill, Mines: Philipsburg, Mont. 





U. S. Gauges @ Gotham Indicating, Recording and Controlling Instruments e Tolhurst Centrifugal Filters and 
Dryers @ Niagara Pressure-Leaf Filters @ Troy Laundry Machinery @ Riehle Testing Machines @ DeBethezat Fans 
and Ventilating Equipment ¢ AutoBAR Liquor Dispensers @ Manganese, Lead, Zinc, Silver. 
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Sale of building in Financial District yields good profit 


to investor who opened first stock market account on site 





EALTY VS. STOCKS — The 
first brokerage account of Louis 
J. GLICKMAN was with the predeces- 
sor firm of Bache & Co., then located 
in the historic building at 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. But Glickman, 
a scion of a real estate investment 
family, found he got more kick out 
of realty than securities. And the 42 
Broadway address, with which he had 
long been familiar, recently figured in 
one of his transactions that reveal 
the possibilities for profit in real 
estate investment if you have ingenu- 
ity and the flair for that highly spe- 
cialized field. 


Purchase and Sale — Glickman’s 
friend, CHARLES F. Noyes, a name 
that is synonymous with real estate 
in New York City, a little over a year 
ago offered the 42 Broadway building 
for sale at $4.2 million subject to a $1 
million first mortgage. Glickman 
agreed on condition that Noyes take 
back a second mortgage of $2.2 mil- 
lion and paid $1 million cash. So the 
$4.2 million property passed to Glick- 
man whose equity was the $1 million 
referred to. He considered the prop- 
erty worth more than the purchase 
price, but realized the market was 
limited for people who would invest 
more than a million cold cash for his 
equity. It was at this point that 
Glickman did some pencil and paper 
work in setting up a series of transac- 
tions that would give others what 
they might want. 


Other Steps — He found an at- 
torney who agreed to pay $650,000 
for Glickman’s equity. Glickman sold, 
although it meant that he was $350,- 
000 in the red on the transaction. But 
there was a condition, namely, that 
Glickman receive a ten-year leasehold 
as part of the consideration. This 
leasehold proved the means of con- 
verting his apparent $350,000 loss 
into a profit over the next several 
months. Glickman negotiated its sale 
to a group for $850,000—$425,000 
24 


By Frank H. McConnell 





cash and the other half in the form 
of a leasehold mortgage which he later 
sold for $300,000. Thus, the sale of 
the leasehold converted the $350,000 
red into an immediate cash profit of 
$75,000 for Glickman and the later 
sale of the leasehold mortgage raised 
his total cash profit to $375,000. 


Parties of Interest — Mr. Noyes 
was Satisfied with the interest on his 
second mortgage and relieved him- 
self of the building’s operation. The 
attorney was pleased with his invest- 
ment for it returned an annual in- 
come of about $100,000 and the mort- 
gage was being amortized. The 
leasehold buyers derived the benefits 
of rental income. Uncle Sam took 
his cut in taxes. And Glickman en- 
joyed a profit which qualified as a 
long-term gain. “The key to the 
whole transaction,” he said, “was 
value. But it was necessary to break 
it down into parts so several investors 
could benefit in order for me to real- 
ize a profit on the transaction.”” Thus 
ingenuity had a big hand. 





St. Patrick’s Day — Although 
Puitiep H. GLatTFELTER III is of 
Swiss ancestry, St. Patrick’s Day has 
taken on special meaning for him. 
Born on that day in 1916 he became 
president on St. Patrick’s Day in 
1954 of the P. H. Glatfelter Company 
of Spring Grove, Pa., the youngest of 
four father-and-son heads of the en- 
terprise which this year is commem- 
orating its 90th anniversary. The 
Glatfelter Company manufactures 
quality paper, largely for books. The 
junior Mr. Glatfelter, now 38, is the 
youngest president the company has 
had and succeeds his father, P. H. 
GLATFELTER, who held the position 
for a quarter century and is now be- 
coming chairman of the board. 





Frank Reporting — The New 
Jersey Zinc Company, an old line 
dividend payer since 1882, has an 
obvious interest in keeping its 70- 





year dividend slate clean, but admits 
that it may be necessary this year to 
reduce the amount below the 50 cent 
quarterly rate. The recent dullness 
of the zinc business and price easi- 
ness coupled with exploration and 
development expenses have affected 
earnings adversely. Accordingly, 
Chairman Harry HARDENBERGH and 
President R. L. McCann recently 
cautioned shareholders that “there is 
a point beyond which it is neither 
wise nor prudent to go in the pay- 
ment of dividends in excess of cur- 
rent earnings.” Since this frank state- 
ment was sent out with first quarter 
dividend checks, zinc prices have 
firmed somewhat. 





Butter Bargain — The farmer is 
by no means alone in wishing good 
luck to Secretary Ezra BENSON in 
the latter’s plan, to be announced in 
a matter of days now, to move butter 
from storage to the table. The dairy 
companies which market the prod- 
ucts also have a direct stake in the 
industry and cannot rely entirely on 
packaged food and other products for 
their earnings. Moreover, success of 
the Department of Agriculture’s pilot 
operation in merchandising butter 
would be extended into other areas 
and probably into other products in- 
cluding dried milk and cheddar cheese. 


Pass the Cheddar — The jarring 
effect of price supports upon normal 
channels of trade was portrayed in 
the recent annual report of the Bor- 
den Company of which THEOpoRE G. 
MonrTAGUE is president. In referring 
to the decline in consumer buying of 
cheddar cheese with the result that 
much of the nation’s cheddar produc- 
tion was taken by the Government, 
Mr. Montague made the following 
observation: “At the year’s end, the 
Government held about 225 million 
pounds—almost one-fourth of the 
entire 1953 production. Inasmuch as 
these vast stocks were available at the 
support price (37 cents a pound), the 
cheese market remained at about that 
level throughout the year. The in- 
dustry could not hope for a profit 
from the normal seasonal rise in 
prices. Lacking such incentive, dis- 
tributors, retailers and others in the 
trade did not hold normal inven- 
tories. The industry relied on Gov- 
ernment stocks for their needs.” 
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Although 1953 was another Highlights from the Annual Report 


record earning year, our emphasis Dec. 31,1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


was on consolidation of previous Gross Earnings $ 34,054,675 $ 31,352,285 
growth and training of man- Operating Expenses $ 22,608,225 $ 20,180,727 
‘ F Income Taxes $ 5,785,725 $ 5,960,493 

power. With economic factors Minority Interest in Earnings $ 379.863 $ 382,709 
Net Earnings : $ 4,828,356 
level, we feel conditions warrant Preferred Dividends 540,611 $ 306,408 
h a . Number of Common Shares. . 2,067,626 2,055,315 
the use of our trained man Earnings Per Common Share $2.29 $2.20 
Dividends Per Common Share. $1.60 $1.60 
This expansion, together with Total Loans Made $232,852,229 $239,121,040 
termination of Excess Profits Number of Loans Made 737,168 765,722 
T hould k Average Loan Made $316 $312 

_ Taxes, should make 1954 Notes Receivable Outstanding $145,430,877 $137,013,808 
another record year. Number of Branch Offices. . 296 283 








expected to remain at a high 


power for expansion in 1954. 


x k * 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


iccadstweden $ 13,960,159 $ 12,284,835 
Installment Notes 


Receivable—Net 140,167,733 131,976,786 
Accrued Interest Receivable 1,091,684. 1,012,556 
Total Current Assets 155,219,576 145,274,177 


Property—net book value 1,345,483 1,319,986 
Other Assets and 


Deferred Charges 3,794,542 3,854,960 
$ 160,359,601 $ 150,449,123 
































LIABILITIES 
Dec. 31, 1953 Dee. 31, 1952 


Notes and Debentures Payable $ 57,311,500 $ 50,257,000 
Accounts and Taxes Payable 7,800,691 7,678,204, 


Total Current Liabilities 65,112,191 57,935,204 
Long Term Senior Debt..... 42,550,000 46,300,000 
Long Term Subordinated Debt 11,450,000 7,900,000 
Minority Interest 3,789,399 4,515,036 
Capital Stock and Surplus 37,458,011 33,798,883 

$ 160,359,601 $ 150,449,123 


























COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 
PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Copy of Detailed Annual Report Available upon Request at Executive Offices, 1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 








cringe 


Power revenue was 3.3 % higher than in 1952. System peak 
load was up 4.0 % though total kilowatthours sold were down 
3.7%. Consumption by residential, farm, commercial and 
municipal customers increased 15.7 %. New customers added 
totaled 9,974. 

Operating expenses, excluding depreciation, increased 5.7 %, 
due mainly to higher wage levels, and increases in the cost of 
materials, municipal taxation, and water rentals. 

Water storage reserves at the year’s end were 97% of the 
long term average, despite an unusually dry summer and fall. 
New dams on the Megiscane and Susie Rivers were closed 
diverting additional water into Gouin Reservoir which will 
raise the primary power producing capacity of the company’s 
plants by some 20,000 kilowatts. 

Additional power supplies are assured by installation of sixth 
units at Rapide Blanc, Trenche, and La Tuque, (St. Maurice 
Power Corp.) scheduled for production in 1955, and by 
purchase of 300,000 kilowatts from Hydro-Quebec’s Bersimis 
development, with deliveries starting in December 1956. 
Shawinigan Chemicals had a substantially better year than 
in 1952. Export sales were considerably better in the United 
States, though lower in other export markets. Sales in domes- 
tic markets were about the same as in 1952. Two new 
associated companies, B.A.-Shawinigan Limited and St. 
Maurice Chemicals Limited, came into production, and im- 
portant additions to the plants of Canadian Resins and Chem- 
icals Limited were placed in operation during the year. 
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RESULTS IN 





BRIEF 
1953 1952 

Revenue from Power Sales ..... $38,800,816 | $37,556,711 
Other Revenue .......2-+2-. 1,256,199 738,378 
Dividends from Subsidiary and Other 

Pe 6.4 ew wo ee ae 1,745,388 1,664,601 
Teme NS 2. 6 ks whe ee © 8 41,802,403 39,959,690 
Paid to employees for services rendered 

(including benefits) ....... 8,909,510 8,499,857 
Taxes and other payments to govern- 

ha ee ae ee er ee ae ee 7,540,583 7,718,089 
Materials and Services purchased 3,453,519 3,290,566 
Power purchased ........-. 5,088,073 4,653,183 
PIN: bo wa 4- ok ere 6,590,000 6,142,000 
Provision for Water Storage Equaliz- 

ation Reserve of $666,000, less 

income and profits taxes . . . . . 364,000 524,000 
Interest to Bondholders. . ..... 3,904,154 3,938,494 
ee 5,952,564 5,193,501 
Dividends on Preferred Shares. . . . 1,025,000 1,025,000 
Earnings per Common Share ‘ $2.26 $1.91 
Dividends paid per Common Share . . $1.45 $1.45 
A complete copy of the 1953 Annual 
Report, either in English or French, A. he A 
can be obtained by writing the Public 
Relatiens and Advertising Depart- President 


ment of the Company. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING & MONTREAL CANADA 














DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Adams-Millis ......... 50c 
Amer. ‘Air Filter..... Q30c 
Amer. Brake Shoe 4% pi.Q$1 
Amer. Broadcasting-Para- 


mount Theatres ...... 25c 
Amer. Distilling ..... Q50c 
Anchor Hocking Glass.40c 
Aro Equipment ........ 10c 
Associates Invest. ....Q45c 
Barker Bres. ........<: 25c 
Boston Edison ....... Q70c 
Burroughs Corp. ..... Q25c 


California Packing. ..37%c 


Carolina Pwr. & Lt.....50c 
ie rere Q$1.25 
Celotex Corp. ...... Q37Mc 


Chesapeake Corp. Va...50c 
Chicago & Eastern 


Illinois R. R. ...... Q25c 
Colgate-Palmolive ...Q50c 
Do $3.50 pf....... Q87%c 
Columbus&So.OhioE1.040c 
CommonwealthEdison .Q45c 
De St.ae ph. «is... Q33 
Do $1.40 pf......... Q35c 


Continental Motors ....20c 
Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25c 
Devoe& Raynolds Cl.A. Q50c 

2 S See Q25c 
Dresser Industry ...... 40c 
Firestone Tire & Rub...75c 
General Baking ...... Ql5c 
General Bronze ....Q37'%c 
General Instrument ..Q25c 
Helena Rubinstein ...Q25c 
Hussmann Refrigerat..Q30c 


Int’l Packers Ltd....... 30c 
Int’l Tel. & Tel....... Q25c 
Kaott Hotels ........4 25c 
Lehman Corp. ......... 15c 
Lerner Stores ......... 30c 
Longines- Wittnauer 
ee Q20c 
McQuay-Norris ...... Q25c 
Motorola, Inc. ..... Q37%c 
Nat'l Fuel Gas....... Q25c 
Northern States Power 
i errr rere 20c 
Philip Morris ........ Q75c 
ss Se, Q$1 
Pierce Governor ..... Q30c 
Pyrene ‘Mite. ....0.<5< +$10 
Quaker Oats 6% pf..Q$1.50 
ee. eeprreece 15c 
ek eee Q50c 
Standard Products ....15c 
senrrett COOP. ..sesecss 25c 


Union Gas (Canada). .*35c 
United Stockyards....Q10c 
United Shoe Machy.Q62%4c 
U. S. Smelt. 7% pf..Q87%c 
Texas & Pacific Ry..Q$1.25 
W. Kentucky Coal.Q37%c 


Accumulations 
Waitt & Bond $2 pf.....15c 
Webb & Knapp $6 pf..$1.50 


Stock 
Aro Equipment ...... 14% 


Omissions 


Pay- 
able 

5- 1 
4- 5 
3-31 


4-20 
4-29 
4. 8 
4-15 
4-5 
3-31 
5- 1 
7-20 
5-15 
S43 
4- 1 


~ 4-30 


5-15 


4-15 
5-15 
6-30 
4-10 


mn 


1 


ve 
— ORM ee 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


4-9 
3-24 
3-19 


3-26 
4-19 
3-31 
3-26 
3-22 
3-23 
4-9 
6-18 


3-26 
4-9 


3-22 
3-22 


3-26 


American Mfg.; Good Humor Co.; 7-Up 


Bottling Co.; Valspar Corp. 





“Canadian Currency. 
E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 


{Capital distribution. 
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IL FIELD SERVICES 
HIGHLIGHTS AT A GLANCE 1953 1952 1951 
SE Wikdernetudenddaunredaasewenaens $26,634,000 $24,247,000 $21,008,500 
Income before Federal 
and Foreign Income Tames .......ccnccseccecas 4,912,000 4,960,600 5,210,500 
Federal and Foreign Income Taxes...........-000. 2,445,000 2,450,000 2,877,000 
Eo Sikcennnwe i eiacidecwevesstiat 95,300 104,200 56,700 
Net Income ........... ba Vidowaleed ees Skee eas 2,361,700 2,406,400 2,276,800 
EE bebtdnawawrcecenaeuaa ea caad se ohana 1,152,000 1,152,000 1,080,000 
EE i RAuia bw ain ed< bucnae Nin a eee ane 1.60 1.60 1.50 
NE ahaa aien ie <0ariing aipheiaeinn 3.41 3.40 4.00 
Net: Income pet Share 2 ics jedi. cicdacceiiooen’ 3.28 3.34 3.16 
ey ES os SERS, OM 9,334,000 8,282,400 6,780,700 
Dg EN andy osu ed ere le Bld alate 3,778,200 3,704,400 2,731,400 
tn an si On dich dna eae a 12,615,700 11,406,100 10,151,700 
fT eee ere 1731 1624 1421 
Gross and Net Income - Total Assets and Net Worth - 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 

Zo 
12 

= — +20 

- ™ ind bea = 15 

al = = = = - 10 

ol = = 















































1949 1950 1951 hy 1953 1949 1950 1951 1952 


C3 Gross Income &% Net Income CI Total Assets Wl Net Worth 


The 1953 Annual Report will be Sent on Request 








5610 SOUTH SOTO STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
90 BRANCHES IN THE UNITED STATES, VENEZUELA AND CANADA 























3 STOCKS UP 100% IN MONTH 
GAS FOR THE NORTHWEST 


THREE stocks that increased 100% OR 
MORE IN ONE MONTH, FIVE stocks that 
rose 50% to 86% in the same period—these 
fast moving situations and many more are high- 
lighted in the current issue of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. Featured, 
too, is an exclusive report on “Northwest 
Natural Gas’, story of the booming Washington- 
Oregon area that will grow even more with the 
anticipated advent of natural gas. Report gives 
you company-by-company rundown of the North- 
west utilities that will be big beneficiaries of the 
“wonder fuel’. Also closeups on HARSHAW 
CHEMICAL CO., a growing diversified chemical 
company and WALT DISNEY, world’s most 
unique moviemaker. Sections on earnings, divi- 
dends, new products, research findings, new 
facilities, mergers, new issues, Canadians, and a 
section on opinion and forecast. In addition, 
you get Free Literature Service for broker re- 
ports on “special situations’’. - 

Send your $4.50 TODAY for a year’s sub- 
scription to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECUR- 
ITIES REVIEW, the monthly, pocket-size 
magazine that is devoted to the GROWTH 
STOCK MARKET — the unlisted securities 


market. 
Mail your $4.50 to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 16, Jenkintown, Pa. 











ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 








Record Date 


The Annual Meeting of the Share- 
holders of Aluminium Limited will, in 
accordance with the By-Laws of the 
Company, be held on Thursday, 
April 29th, 1954, at 11:00 o'clock 
in the morning, at the Head Office 
of the Company, 2Ist Floor, Sun 
Life Building, 1155 Metcalfe Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the Board of 
Directors, only shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
March 30th, 1954, will be entitled 
to receive notice of and to vote at 
the meeting and at any adjourn- 
ment thereof. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
March 17th, 1954 Secretary 
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Street News 









Some trends in the proxy battle for control of the N. Y. 
Central—Other stockholder meetings to be relatively quiet 


py, elbows with bankers and 
other financial men who obvi- 
ously have no love for Robert R. 
Young, the seasoned observer gets a 
definite notion that they are disap- 
pointed with the kind of fight the 
New York Central management has 
waged so far to keep control of the 
nation’s second largest transportation 
system. Even before the highly 
coveted proxies are in the stockhold- 
ers’ hands, there is a feeling of ap- 
prehension in quarters where the 
Young forces were not given even an 
outside chance six weeks ago when 
the Central board declared war. Un- 
less Central’s president, William 
White, stops waging a defensive war 
and takes the initiative, they argue, 
the chances of victory will grow in 
Young’s favor. The meeting of 
stockholders is nine weeks away. 

Mr. White was given rounds of 
applause when he announced at a 
luncheon meeting of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts that 
Henry S. Sturgis had cut short a 
vacation in Arizona and had rushed 
back to New York to help in marshal- 
ing the vote for the Central’s slate 
of candidates for directors—the same 
men who now constitute the board. 
Well tutored in the history of rail- 
roading, the audience of analysts 
knew Mr. Sturgis by reputation. A 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of New York, he is widely 
recognized as one of the leading au- 
thorities on railroad finance and 
economics. He, more than anyone 
else, is credited with the thorough re- 
vamping of the Erie before it came 
out of receivership. Analysts will be 
inclined to follow the Sturgis banner. 
But the big prize in this battle will 
be the independent stockholders, most 
of them not well versed in railroad 
economics and the type likely to be 
influenced by specious arguments. 

The feeling in the Street now is 
that victory in the New York Central 
struggle will go to the side making 





the strongest appeal to the thousands 
owning stock in “street names,” that 
is, the names of brokerage houses. A 
year ago on the record date for the 
Central’s annual meeting, about 25 
per cent of the stock was held in 
brokers’ names. These brokers must 
send a proxy to each customer hold- 
ing Central Stock in his account and 
must vote the stock as instructed. 


Unless there is a contest in- 
volved, stockholders’ annual meetings 
generally will consume less time this 
year. That is because the Securities 
and Exchange Commission revised 
its proxy rules. The SEC has called 
a halt to the practice of permitting 
small minorities to submit the same 
proposals year after year in spite of 
how little support they can muster. 
This year the American Telephone 
& Telegraph meeting will consider 
only two proposals other than the 
election of directors. Noticeably ab- 
sent after repeated yearly defeats will 
be the proposition to adopt cumula- 
tive voting. The only repeat perform- 
ance will be the proposition to limit 
pensions to $25,000 for any one per- 
son. That came up at most of the 
bank stockholders’ meetings in Jan- 
uary only to be snowed under in 
every case. The other A. T.&T. 
item of business will be the proposal 
of some ladies that the management 
hold regional meetings throughout 
the country, as some of the industrial 
corporations have been doing in re- 
cent years. A labor union wanted to 
submit for the tenth consecutive time 
a proposition to change the pension 
program so that one-half of social 
security benefits will not be deducted 
from pension payments called for 
under the company plan. The SEC 
upheld the telephone management in 
its refusal to resubmit the proposal. 
The question is the subject of an 
interesting court action which the 
management would like to see de- 
cided before the April meeting. 
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The annual report shows net sales at a new 
peak for the company at $200,334,208, 
compared with $182,712,239 in 1952. A copy 
of the report is available upon request. 


ot. Regis reports 


a year of progress in 1953 











..s AND NUMEROUS PAPER SPECIALTIES 


St. Regis Paper Company paid dividends of $1.25 per share on the common stock in 1953, as compared 
with $1.00 in 1952, with 80¢ in 1951 and 70¢ in 1950. Currently dividends are being paid on the common 


stock at the annual rate of $1.50 per share. 





SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


For the years ended 
December 31, 1953 and 1952 





Net Sales 
Cost of Sales and Expenses 
Operating Income 
Income Credits 
Gross Income 
Income Charges. . . 
Profit before Taxes 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes.... 
Net Income 
Dividends Paid 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Net Income Per Share of Common Stock. 








1953 
$200,334,208 
173,076,318 
27,257,890 
4,652,303 
31,910,193 
2,547,083 
29,363,110 
13,206,207 
16,156,903 


664,660 
6,550,449 
2.91 





1952 
$182,712,239 
158,165,799 
24,546,440 
1,135,723 
25,682,163 
1,441,788 
24,240,375 
11,538,398 
12,701,977 


693,308 
5,170,714 
2.32 





St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 

















LATEST 
DATA 


0) March °54 issue only. . 





t’s ready 


_PALW 5 
Drcctory 


MARCH 1954 EDITION 


1953 year-end statement, offi- 
cers, directors, correspond- 
ents, transit number, 
routing symbol, phone num- 
ber and other pertinent data. 
Similarly complete data re- 
oorted for banks everywhere. 
Also, listings of Investment 
Dealers and Insurance Com- 
panies operating in — Uni- 
ted States and 


ORDER TO-DAY 


$27.50 
(Includes 6 months R. Revision ” Service) 








0 March issue yearly, 5 years 


$20.00 yearly 


(Includes Revision Service yearly) 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


Publishers since 1876 


130 Fourth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 














to better investment results. 





IMPROVE YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Personalized 


Supervisory Service will point the way 


Please 


indicate the original cost of each item, 


the year bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PL., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Financial World Research Bureau: 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 

MY OBJECTIVE: 
Safety] Income[] Enhancement [J 
POE: Sek bnisccaverdestcdecditaeas 
ADDRESS 


(March 24) 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
12 Months to December 31 


Abitibi Power & Paper... *$2.27 *$2.02 
Akron Brass Mfg......... 0.46 0.56 
All Amer. Engineering. . 0.27 sik 
Aluminum Co. of Am..... 4.71 4.19 
Amer. Brake Shoe....... 3.70 3.52 
American Colortype ..... 2.89 2.21 
American Felt .......... 2.10 1.92 
Am. Laundry Machinery... 2.17 2.39 
American Locomotive .... 3.40 2.84 
Amer, Machine & Metals. 4.08 3.67 
Amer. Natural Gas....... 3.48 2.34 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.60 0.41 
Amer. Seal-Kap ......... 0.50 0.69 
American Service Co...... 0.02 D0.18 
Asspoo Metal ............ 0.50 1.01 
Arden Farms ............ 1.44 1.08 
PN TN Sc sx oeate ack « 2.11 1.75 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman. 3.63 3.26 
Associated Spring ....... 2.80 2.54 
Bachmann Uxbridge 

a ee oe 0.18 D041 
Dates Mite. ..ssegixs:s. 1.16 0.17 
Bath Iron Works........ 3.57 34s 
Bayuk Cimars . 3.55...... 1.02 0.80 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 2.42 1.90 
Beneficial Loan .......... 3.64 3.63 
Beryllium Corp. ......... 1.26 1.82 
ems £6. os 5s eae os ss 4.71 4.11 
British Columbia Tel...... *2.90. *2.14 
Buckeye Pipe Line....... 1.39 1.50 
Budget Finance Plan..... 0.76 1.04 
Bush Terminal Bldgs..... 0.67 0.77 
Bush Terminal Co........ 1.28 1.32 
Campbell (A. S.)........ 1.39 1.80 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 3.54 4.07 
Canada Northern Pwr.... *1.13 *1.10 
Canadian Celanese ....... *1167 *2.41 
Canadian Pacific Ry...... *2.05 *2.61 
Carey, Baxter & Kennedy. 1.26 0.81 
ee, a 1.01 1.24 
Carthage Mills .......... 3.09 2.00 
Celanese Corp. of Amer... 1.01 0.77 
Central Coal & Coke..... 0.81 3.01 
Cent. & South West Corp. 1.72 1.60 
eg eer ere 2.05 1.64 
Cincinnati & Sub. Bell. Tel. 5.45 4.61 
a ee ee eee 1.77 1.97 
Columbia Baking ........ 1.96 1.48 
eee ee 0.76 0.91 
Consol. Cement “A”...... 7.80 3.75 
Consol. Dearborn Corp.... 0.85 1.03 
Comsies (6. ... .b.0.4s.; 26.75 29.75 
Coplay Cement ..uccas.: 9.21 4.14 
Denver Union Stock Yard 5.89 6.16 
ee, ee ee 2.66 2.11 
Detroit Int’l Bridge..:... 1.80 1.60 
Detroit Stamping ........ 1.09 0.96 
Dixie-Home Stores ...... 1.86 1.80 
Domestic Finance ....... 0.80 0.64 
Deke Power. ....5....... 3.11 2.52 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 3.05 2.68 
I Se sins ap 2.42 2.68 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 2.41 


Edison Brothers Stores... 
Electric Auto-Lite 


Elec. Storage Battery.... 1.87 
Panett (Gos bcos ceeee's Ss 4.17 
Evans Wallower Zinc.... 0.10 
a eS ae 1.54 
Federal Bake Shops...... : 

sk yo eee 1.40 


Florence Stove 
Patlertoen sO 5 50. sees. 
Galveston-Houston 
General Acceptance 
General Box 
General Gas 


eteeens 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1953 


1952 


12 Months to December 3} 


Gen. Public Utilities...... $2.30 
General Waterworks ..... 0.74 
Hamilton Watch ........ 3.59 
Harbor Plywood ........ 0.73 
Hawaiian Electric ....... 2.45 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3.92 
| eee 0.23 
Holland Furnace ........ 1.05 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 3.69 
Hoskins Mfg. ........... 1.68 
Howe Sound ............ 0.62 
Hudson Bay Mining...... *4.15 
Huttig Sash & Door...... 3.29 
ee ee ree 1.59 
Imperial Tobacco (Can.). *0.70 
Indiana Gas & Chem...... 1.64 
International Silver ...... 6.45 
Intertype Corp. ......... 3.78 
Iron Fireman Mfg........ > Lz 
Jamaica Water Supply.... 2.83 
Jenkins Bros. ........... 3.54 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply.... 3.47 
NEE, SK ik wis 4 medxcns 5.07 
eS es ae 4.69 
Kingsport Press ......... 2.20 
Knapp-Monarch .......... 0.08 
Laclede Steel ............ 13.11 
eo et ae re 2.62 
Lamson & Sessions. ...... 3.69 
igs ee ee ee 3.28 
Lehigh Port. Cement..... 3.32 
Liquidometer Corp. ...... 1.12 
Ludlow Typograph ...... 7.09 
Mack Tracks ....6...02; 1.63 
Marchant Calculators .... 2.15 
Marion Power Shovel.... 3.94 
Marquette Cement ....... 4.28 
Master Electric ......... 2.24 
Matson Navigation ...... 1.55 
a ae en 1.93 
Memes Core ...5.4.404 0.36 
Megowen-Educator Food. 0.76 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 3.96 
Metal & Thermit ........ 3.70 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 2.14 
Minn. & Ontario Paper... 4.42 
Molybdenum Corp. ...... 1.16 
Monarch Machine Tool.. 4.18 
Monolith Port. Cement... 2.35 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 4.90 
Montreal Locomotive .... *1.65 
Motor@tn, Tae. ..sccacscs- 3.66 
Munising Wood Products. 0.06 
Murray Ohio Mfg........ 5.70 
Wer! City Line ...4<i.... 2.35 
National Fuel Gas ....... 1.11 
Nat'l Vulcanized Fibre... 1.99 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper.. 4.56 
New Brunswick Tel...... *0.70 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
& TG WOK sss . p49 6.5 

Ce Ge. te eas 13.99 
Seen ea? onda *2.87 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 1.30 
Temco Aircraft .........: 1.59 
Tennessee Gas Trans..... 1.65 
Tennessee Production . 0.28 
Torrington Mfg. ........ 3.70 
Towmotor Corp. ......... 3.06 
Union Wire Rope........ 0.95 
United Air Lines ........ 3.28 


U. S. Hoffman er oer D4.21 





Universal-Cyclops Steel . 6.18 
Universal Products ...... 4.27 
*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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4.70 
0.70 


4.26 
3.92 


1.92 
2.16 
0.54 
0.75 
2.18 


1.96 
4.06 


3.53 
0.48 
4.29 
*1.05 
3.62 
D0.82 
5.75 


1.86 
1.38 
1.11 
5.13 
*0.48 


4.92 
13.36 
*2.12 


1.15 
1.85 


2.81 
3.59 
0.99 
4.03 
1.48 
4.26 
4.24 
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New Construction 





Concluded from page 5 


likely to continue strong in future 
months. Easier credit conditions have 
apparently been a potent influence in 
the housing market. 

Thanks to this development, and 
to strength in other divisions of the 





tures of all types set new seasonal 
peaks in both January and February. 
Again, the gains over 1953 were not 
large, but any gain represents a more 
encouraging performance than had 
been anticipated. Since January and 
February are normally the low 
months of the year by a considerable 
margin, their results considered alone 
are neither important in determining 
the year’s total nor necessarily signi- 
ficant as indicators of what later 
months are likely to bring. In this 
case, however, the favorable indica- 
tion they give can be considered re- 
liable. 












New Seasonal Peaks 





F. W. Dodge Corporation, which 
has been compiling construction con- 
tract award totals for 63 years, re- 
ports that January and February set 
new seasonal peaks in this respect 
also. The gain over 1953 levels 
amounted to 7 per cent in January 
and 20 per cent in February. This 
is news of the utmost significance, 
since it gives a clear indication that 
actual outlays for new construction 
will continue to make a good show- 
ing over coming months. Particularly 
gratifying is the fact that February 
awards were 6 per cent larger than 
those for January, whereas a small 
seasonal dip is usually witnessed. 

New records for the period were 
established during the first two 
months in each of the three cate- 
gories for which contract awards are 
tabulated—heavy engineering work, 
other non-residential and residential. 
The margins of gain over comparable 
1953 levels were respectively 5 per 
cent, 21 per cent and 11 per cent. In 
the residential category, nearly all the 
gain was recorded in February, when 
contracts exceeded year-earlier totals 
by 22 per cent. 

More than two and one-half mil- 
lion workers are employed directly 
in contract construction, and a great 
many others produce building mate- 
tials or perform other. functions 


































industry, total construction expendi- _ 














Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS 


Philip Morris owns 
Philip Morris & Co. 
Ltd., Inc. But you 
wouldn’t guess it 
to meet this 
popular mutual 
fund salesman of 
Huntington, Long 
Island. Yousee, Mr. 
Morris owns and 
recommends To- 
bacco Shares (of 
Group Securities, 
Inc.), a specialized 
mutual fund which 
diversifies its hold- 
ings among Amer- 
ica’s leading tobac- 
co companies, of 
which Philip Morris 
& Co. is naturally 
one. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris are accu- 
mulating mutual 
fund shares in 
anticipation of 
care-free retire- 
ment years. 





Philip W. Morris 





Philip Morris & Co. Lid., Ine. 





110th 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable May 1, 1954 to 
holders of record at the close 
of business on April 15, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable April 15, 
1954 to holders of record at the 
close of business on April 1, 


1954. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 


March 17, 1954 
New York, N. Y. 














closely influenced by the rate of ac- 
tivity in this industry. Thus, the vol- 
ume of construction outlays has an 
important effect on the levels of em- 
ployment and industrial production. 
Based on present indications, this in- 
dustry will play a substantial part in 
minimizing the over-all effect of the 
trade readjustment currently in prog- 
ress. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Mar. 29: American Iron & Machine 
Works; Arcade Cotton Mills; Byers (A. 
M.) Company; DeVilbiss Co.; Pacific 
Coast Aggregates; Thermoid Co.; Union 
Oil (California). 

Mar. 30: American Can; Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway; Caterpillar 
Tractor; Ekco Products; Jack & Heintz; 
Lane Bryant; Link-Belt; Pittston Com- 
pany. 

Mar. 31: Hercules Powder; Holyoke 





Water. 





REDEMPTION NOTICE 
To the Holders of 
BENEFICIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


Twenty Year 4144 % Debentures 
Due September 1, 1973 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Indenture dated as of 
September 1, 1953, executed by Beneficial 
Loan Corporation to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee, all of the outstanding 
Beneficial Loan Corporation Twenty Year 
41%4% Debentures Due September 1, 1973, 
will be redeemed and shall become due and 
payable on April 12, 1954, at 1044%2% of 
the principal amount thereof, together with 
unpaid interest accrued from March 1, 1954 
to April 12, 1954. 

On or after April 12, 1954 holders of the 
above Debentures should present and sur- 
render them for redemption and payment as 
aforesaid at the principal corporate trust 
office of Bankers Trust Compaay, Trustee, 
46 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

From and after April 12, 1954 such De- 
bentures shall cease to bear interest and 
shall no longer be deemed to be outstanding 
under the Indenture and shafl cease to be 
entitled to the benefit of the Indenture, ex- 
cept to receive payment of the redemption 
price and unpaid interest accrued thereon 
from March 1, 1954 to the redenrption date. 
Unpaid coupons which matured on March 1, 
1954 should be detached and presented for 
payment in the usual manner. 

BENEFICIAL LOAN ECORPORATION 


By BENJAMIN P. Frye, Treasurer 
Dated: March 12, 1954 
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New England Gas e2.< 
= and Electric Association 
= COMMON DIVIDEND NO,; 28" 


= The Trustees have declared a 
tegular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
= Association, payable April 15, 
= 1954 to shareholders of record 
= at the close of business March 
22, 1954. 
= H. C. Moors, Jr., Treasurer 
March 10, 1954 : 
AVAIL LUELLA UTE 
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CAPITOL RECORDS, INC. 
HOLLYWOOD 
Announces: 


REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND: 
65c a share, payable April 1, 1954 


SECOND QUARTER COMMON DIVIDEND: 
15c a share, payable April 1, 1954 


All to stockholders of record March 15, 1954 


























KNOTT HOTEL CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividend No. 74 







The Board of Directors of 
Knott Hotels Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend 
of 25¢ per share payable on 
Mar. 26, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Mar. 18, 1954. 


Willard E. Dodd 
Treasurer 


New York, N.Y.: Mar. 11, 1954 
































GREAT AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Dividend Number 8 


The Board of Directors at a meeting on 
February 25, 1954, declared a dividend of 
ten cents per share on the capital stock, 
which will be payable April 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 31, 1954. The President’s letter 
and the 1953 Annual Report, to be pub- 
lished soon, will be available to you upon 


request. 
HAROLD F. RAY, 
Vice President-Treasurer 








































Financial Summary 



































































































































me <—— ren LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> | ine 
i 
130 * | mex oF <aliea f .N 140 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
120 F\ 7" Federal Reserve Board iw amen 135 
110 | € 4 = 130 
—F | Adjustéd for Se | Variati | = 
justéd for Seasonal Variation 
90 -49= 
=| ears — as [a] 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 1952 1953 194 SON DJF M 
© r, 1954 + 1953 
Trade Indicators Feb. 27 Mar, 6 Mar. 13 Mar. 14 
[Electric Output (KWH).................000. 8,3 8,586 8,519 8,138 
a Be ge” epee eee 595,031 590,567 +600,000 779,805 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 70.7 69.3 67.8 100.2 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 105.0 102.8 100.6 142.4 
1954 ‘ 1953 
$39,457 $39,401 $39,452 $38,973 
Tet Loams 4s ceeess<s.-e. Federal ’ ’ , ’ 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,446 22,407 22,475 23,139 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,501 2,718 2,814 2,380 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,476 32,292 32,292 31,328 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,038 53,913 54,753 54,841 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,187 1,397 1,516 1,105 
Paloutety Ser CAs 6s 5 ssessccdcencwsdense 29,838 29,885 29,870 29,780 











000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New 
Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 


30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 


15 Utilities 
65 Stocks 





Details of Stock Trading: 


Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 
Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 


New Highs 1953-54 


New Lows 1953-54 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


*Average Bond Yields: 


Al+ 
A 


eeeereeeeeeeseesees 


eeeeeseeereeeees 


*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials 


20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


Martin (Glenn L.) 


Pepsi-Cola 


York Stock Exchange 
1954. < 1954 ‘ 
Mar.16  Mar.11  Mar.12 Mar.15 Mar. 16 High Low 
299.59 300.83 299.71 298.88 298.09 300.83 279.87 
102.07 102.10 101.52 101.12 101.03 104.50 94.84 
55.53 55.83 55.91 55.84 55.68 55.91 52.22 
113.37 113.75 113.38 113.06 112.81 113.75 106.03 
1954 : 
Mar.16  Mar.11 Mar.12  Mar.15 Mar. 16 
Bd at tos 1,870 2,050 1,980 1,680 1,540 
ND io os bin 6 is carrie 1,195 1,182 1,190 1,207 1,172 
SRNR me 552 552 394 331 444 
_ ee een 335 319 496 609 403 
Ae Sic rdi ected site 308 311 300 267 325 
. rer ee 70 82 75 26 42 
ee cont aces 4 6 9 6 8 
100.71 100.75 100.73 100.81 100.84 
sat egg $3,620 $3,525 $3,450 $3,151 $2,610 
1954——_ — cm 1954 ‘ 
“‘Feb.1@  Feb.17. Feb.24. Mar.3 Mar. 10 High Low 
2.903% 2.907% 2.876% 2.849% 2.820% 3.058% 2.820% 
3.237 3.224 3.194 3.188 3.157 3.376 3.188 
3.568 3.559 3.536 3.510 3.507 3.674 3.507 
paper 5.64 5.71 5.68 5.56 5.50 5.71 5.50 
S oan 6.54 6.52 6.62 6.55 6.53 6.62 6.52 
5.10 5.13 5.14 5.09 5.04 5.14 5.04 
5.59 5.65 5.64 5.53 5.48 5.65 5.48 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Mar 
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United States Steel 
New York Central Railroad 


ee ee eeseeeeeeeeeet teens 


eee eeeeer eee sree 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary.. 
Radio Corporation 


RKO Theatres 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane........ 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 


eeeeeeret Peres t teres eeeese 


eeeee 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.. 


Shares 
Traded 
142,200 
112,800 
97,500 
82,700 
75,200 
71,500 
68,000 
67,900 
62,100 
59,700 


: Mar. 9 
20% - 
15% 
41% 
23% 
15% 
27% 

5 
11% 
39% 
11% 








ch 16, 1954 
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STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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Scoop! And a big one, too . . . it can scoop 
out 21.5 cubic yards of earth per minute, has 
a boom 215 feet long! The drag lines, boom 
support cables and hoisting ropes on a behe- 
moth like this must have great strength, 
durability, flexibility, fatigue resistance. Tiger 


Brand Wire Ropes, made by U. S. Steel, meet 
all requirements. 


They Chew Their Way to Wealth. These teeth are capable of chewing through earth, sand 
and rock for thousands of feet until they reach Nature’s buried treasures of gas and oil. ~ 

Rock bits like this need super strength, amazing toughness, high resistance to impact, a 

abrasion, and shock. So, many of them are made from USS Alloy Steels. And United Ss 

States Steel also provides many other essentials for oil drilling, such as wire lines, drill 

pipe, cement, drilling rigs. You Know Where You Ar 


@ with this traffic 
lane marker. For if you veer out of your 


traffic lane, and your car tires roll on the cor- 
rugations of the lane separator, it actually 
sounds a plainly audible warning te you. 
These concrete lane markers that “talk back” 
to you are also plainly visible day or night, 
because they are made of Atlas White Ce- 


ment, a product of U.S. Steel’s Universal 
Atlas Cement Company. 


aoe 


A Man Needs a Cookie once in awhile! And when cookies are kept 
in a tight cookie tin like this, they’ll be fresh and appetizing for 


him. The can is steel, of course . . . made out of the same USS Tin 
Plate that is produced by U.S. Steel to make millions of “tin” cans 


every year for the protection of food, oil, paint and countless other 
things. 


vroicoron veins UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


WERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
L WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


4-894 


AMSTERDAM 
i & % DUSSELDORF 
USSELS w FRANKFURT 


St Ws wdings wake Woviders wnt yur saotlii. 


: : PARIS & STUTTGART 

The Champs-Elysees—so beautiful you want to reach out and hold #2 

all Paris in your arms. Yet only last night you were’ winging your way 

across the Atlantic ina swift TWA Constellation—dreaming of all the 

promised pleasures and sights of your long-awaited vacation. Tomorrow. , P 

new discoveries in F rance. Next week, Italy. But you ve already Vieb 16 chico abnitebiiiti dani We tite te 
made the biggest vacation discovery of all . . . the magic of TWA-— 


one! Stop over in any or all of the cities shown on the 


of wondrous Constellation wings and thrifty Sky Tourist fares map above. Pay only the round-trip fare to Rome! 


that can make your vacation dreams come true anywhere in the world 


—even in as short a time as 2 weeks! IVA 
oe 
Where in the world do you want to go? For information Fly the fines?. ee FL) 


and reservations, see your travel agent or call TWA. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
: > 
: ~ Snag re : Sins” 
<— Se “Tet es ’ aa pean! 

SAN FRANCISCO ane Pn ~ , 
RGH®—@.; : Be ea 

ss OP 5, : . 

: KANSAS, . . 
City ST. LOUIS hice 


ALBUQUERQUE 
pe NIX ee 








